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THE FARM BUREAU 


By George M. Putnam, 


President of the New Hampshire State Farm Bureau Federation. 


Agriculture has long been recog- 
nized as the basic industry of our 
Country. Without a prosperous 
agriculture other industries cannot 
enjoy continued prosperity. 

It is this fact that has led our 
government, both state and nation- 
al, for a long period of years, to ap- 
propriate funds to assist in various 
ways in agricultural development. 

It was in 1904 that County 
Agent work had its origin, in an 
effort to prevent the threatened de- 


struction of the cotton industry in 
the south by the cotton boll weevil. 
It was during this year that the 
first federal demonstration agents 


were appointed in the state of 
Texas. While their efforts were 
devoted primarily to assisting plant- 
ers to destroy or hold in check this 
pest they also inaugurated a 
movement to promote the growing 
of substitute crops to take the place 
of cotton on the devastated areas. 

At first Federal agents were ap- 
pointed to cover several counties, 
but the demand for intensive work 
led to the appointment of County 
Agents in 1907; and in 1908 County 
Agents became an integral part of 
the demonstration plan of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. In 1911, 
four County Agents were appoint- 
ed experimentally in the northern 
states, .the first being in Broome 
County, New York. The office of 
Farm Management at Washington, 
the Binghampton Chamber of Com- 
merce .and the Delaware, Lacka- 


wanna and Western Railroad joint- 
ly financed the work. The follow- 
ing year a small appropriation was 
secured from Congress for intro- 
ducing the work into the northern 
states, and during the fiscal year 
1912-1913, 115 agents were appoint- 
ed. 

The passage of the Smith-Lever, 
or Co-operative Extension Act, by 
Congress in 1914, made available an 
appropriation for promoting exten- 
sion work in Agriculture and Home 
Economics through co-operation 
between the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the several 
state agricultural colleges, thus 
placing County Agent work on a 
basis of permanent Federal and 
State support. In New Hampshire 
at the present time all counties of 
the state are financially co-operat- 
ing in support of the work. 

This briefly is the origin of 
County Agent work in the United 
States. It is a new departure in 
agricultural development and to be 
of the greatest service to all the 
people will require the best thought 
of not only the representatives of 
the extension service, but of the 
farmers as well. 

In the few years of County Agent 
work here in the east, experience 
has seemed to demonstrate the need 
of an efficient organization of farm 
people in every county who are 
thoroughly in sympathy with the 
work, who, with the County Agent 
and the state extension — service, 
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should study the agricultural con- 
ditions of the county and adopt a 
program of work adapted to its 
needs. It is this organization of 
farm people, and those interested 
in the problems of the rural com- 
munity, organized primarily to 
serve as a medium through which 
agricultural extension work of the 
Department of Agriculture can be 
made available to the farmer on 
his farm, that we have come to 
know as the Farm Bureau. The 
first Farm Bureau organized in 
New Hampshire was in Sullivan 
County in 1913, and other counties 
organized as follows: Cheshire in 
1914; Belknap, Coos and Merrimack 
in 1915; Grafton, Rockingham and 
Hillsboro in 1916, and Strafford 
and Carroll in 1917. The present 
Farm Bureati membership of the 
State is nearly seven’ thousand. 
Some of the most important  sub- 
jects considéred by the Farm Bu- 
reaus in New Hampshire are soil 
problems, including demonstrations 
to determine the value of lime to 
correct the acidity in the soil, mak- 
ing possible the growing of more 
clover and othér legumes. This 
work alone has resulted in the use 
of more than 3,000 tons’of ground 
limestone in a singe’ year. The 
economical use of fertilizers includ- 
ing home mixing of chemicals and 
the use of acid phosphate as a 
supplement to stable manure in 
furnishing the needed phosphoric 
acid has been shown. The growing 
of better crops is another subject 
that has been given careful atten- 
tion, including variety tests of dif- 
ferent kinds of seed and methods 
for the control of insects and ‘crop 
diseases. 

‘ The fruit industry has been pro- 
moted through better methods of 
cultivation and pruning’ and the 
protection of orchards against in- 
sect pests. 

The live stock kept on the farm 
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is, in most cases, the market through 
which the farmer disposes of a 
large part of the crops grown on 
his farm. The price he receives 
for his crop depends largely on the 
quality of the live stock kept. The 
Farm Bureau is trying to improve 
this market by encouraging the 
establishment of cow testing and 
breeding associations. 

Farmers have been encouraged to 
assume a larger responsibility in the 
distribution and marketing of the 
products of their farm that they 
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may receive a reasonable compen- 
sation for their labors and the con- 
sumer may be relieved as far as 
possible of unnecessary service 
charges. 

Farming as a business differs 
from other lines of business, in that 
the home is an essential part of the 
enterprise, and in many, counties 
the Farm Bureau is’ co-operating 
in the employment of a Home Dem- 
onstration Agent whose duty it is 
to assist the rural home makers in 
solving the problems:of the home. 
The activities of this department 
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include demonstrations in the use 
of labor-saving devices, advice as to 
the arrangement of the home with 
a view to economy in labor, bring- 
ing to the county specialists to ad- 
vise in the making and remodeling 
of clothing, first aid, and home care 
of the sick, and especially the latest 
scientific knowledge on food and 
food values with a view to improv- 
ing the health and future efficiency 
of all our people, and many other 
subjects of interest to the home. 

The boys and girls of today will 
be the men and women of tomor- 
row. Realizing this, the Farm 
Bureau, where its finances will per- 
mit, is co-operating in the employ- 
ment of a Boys’ and Girls’ Club 
leader and the establishment of 
definite projects of work, including 
Garden Clubs, Corn and Potato 
Clubs, Pig Clubs, Poultry Clubs, 
Canning and Sewing Clubs, etc., 
for the purpose of interesting and 
instructing the young people of the 
rural communities in the problems 
of the farm and home, that they 
may be better prepared to assume 
the duties and responsibilities of the 
future. 

New Hampshire has taken a 
front rank in Farm Bureau work, 
being one of the first states in the 
union to complete the organization 
of all its counties. 

During the late war the Farm 
Bureau, through its County Agent 
service and Boys’ and Girls’ De- 
partment, rendered valuable assist- 
ance to the state emergency food 
production committee: and may 
justly claim with others, a share 
of credit for the wounderful record 
accomplished, as may also the Home 
Demonstration department for its 
work in food conservation and the 
use of substitutes. 

Briefly these are some of the ac- 
tivities of the County Farm Bureau. 
Many other problems of a more 
general nature may receive consid- 
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eration. Inasmuch as the County 
Farm Bureau is partly supported - 
by public taxation, its program of 
work should be broad enough to. 
include the problems of the com- 
munity. In the words of a County 
Agent in another state, the ideal 
Farm Bureau should be “an or- 
ganization of people interested in 
rural affairs which has for its pur- 
pose the development of a more 
economic agriculture, the aduption 
of better farm and home practices, 
the establishment of community 
ideals and the furtherance of all 
efforts of the people, the state, and 
the government, for the well being, 
prosperity and happiness of the 
rural people.” With a better un- 
derstanding of the Farm Bureau as 
thus truly expressed, the criticism 
sometimes heard that giving finan- 
cial support to the work through 
legislative appropriation is class 
legislation must entirely disappear. 

With the steady growth and in- 
terest in Farm Bureau work it be- 
came apparent to those who had 
made a study of its possibilities, as 
a medium for assisting in the de- 
velopment of the agriculture of the 
state, that inasmuch as many of the 
problems of the several counties are 
similar, a federation of interests 
would be of value to consider with 
the extension department of the 
State College, matters of co-opera- 
tive agreement between the College 
and the County Farm Bureaus, in- 
cluding the adoption of a state pro- 
gram of work and other subjects in 
which the several county organiza- 
tions had a common interest. Ac- 
cordingly, a meeting was called at 
Concord in December, 1916, and the 
New Hampshire State Farm Bu- 
reau Federation was formed. Its 
value to the Farm Bureau work has 
been demonstrated and its field ‘of 
usefulness broadened until to quote 
from its declaration of purposes, its 
object is “not to displace or run 
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counter to any organization now 
existing, but rather to develop, 
“strengthen and correlate the work 
of the County Farm Bureaus of the 
state, to encourage and promote co- 
operation of all representative agri- 
cultural organizations in every ef- 
fort to improve facilities and condi- 
tions for the economic and efficient 
production, conservation, marketing, 
transportation and distribution of 
farm products, to further the study 
and enactment of constructive agri- 
cultural legislation, to advise with 
representatives of the public agri- 
cultural institutions co-operating 
with Farm Bureaus in the determi- 
nation of state wide policies and to 
inform Farm Bureau members re- 
garding all movements that affect 
their interests.” 

This program covers a_ broad 
field providing unlimited opportuni- 
ty for service, to which the New 
Hampshire Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion pledges its best effort with due 
regard for the welfare of all our 
people. 

The development of Farm Bureau 
work in all parts of the country and 
the formation of State Federations 
of Farm Bureaus in many states, 
have demonstrated the economic 
value of organization, and its appli- 
cation in a broader way seemed to 
many to be desirable. Accordingly 
a meeting of the representatives of 
several state Federations was held 
at Syracuse, N. Y., in February, 
1919, to discuss the advisability of 
forming a National Farm Bureau 
Federation. At this meeting it was 
decided to delay organization until 
the following November, at Chicago. 

The Chicago meeting proved to 
be one of the most representative 
gatherings of bona fide farmers ever 
held in this country. At this meet- 
ing a constitution and platform were 
adopted and a temporary organiza- 
tion effected and adjournment made 
to March 3rd, 1920, at which time 
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the temporary organization was 
made permanent. 

No movement in agricultural 
circles has attracted so much atten- 
tion and favorable comment from 
the press and public, as has the or- 
ganization of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. It is distinctly 
a farmers’ organization. None but 
actual bona fide farmers are eligible 
to membership in it. Twenty-eight 
states representing a membership 
of more than a_ million farmers 
were represented at the organiza- 
tion. The objects as provided in 
the constitution are “to correlate 
and strengthen the state Farm Bu- 
reaus and similar state organiza- 
tions and to promote, protect, and 
represent the business, economic, 
social and educational interests of 
the farmers of the nation and to de- 
velop agriculture.” The resolutions 
adopted received wide and _favor- 
able comment from press and pub- 
lic and ring of true Americanism. 


Among other things they favor 
higher individual efficiency, com- 
pensation to be based on accom- 


plishments of the day’s work, rather 
than the hours of labor, declare 
strikes no longer justifiable, declare 
the waste and extravagance of the 
present days demand return to the 
more humble and prudent practices 
of the past, and pledge the farmers 
of America to the largest possible 
production consistent with good 
husbandry, with a view of relieving 
the world’s dire necessities, and in- 
vite the workers of all other in- 
dustries to join in a spirit of service. 

The program of work for this 
year includes the establishment at 
once, under the direction of trained 
experts, of bureaus to take up the 
following subjects: Transportation, 
trade relations, distribution, statis- 
tics, a legislative bureau and a 
bureau of co-operation. With the 
organization of these several bu- 
reaus the work of the American 
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Farm Bureau Federation will be 
fairly under way. The Farm 
Bureau Federation is national in 
scope and is unquestionably one of 
the most powerful, single organiza- 
tions in the world. Acting with the 
Grange, the Farmers’ Union and the 
other national and sectional farm 
organizations, the Federation and 
its sympathetic allies form a group 
that far out-shadow in membership 
and authority, any other federated 
group in the nation, or in the world. 
The Federation is expected at once 
to exert a dominant influence in 
national affairs and in a reasonable 
course of time to aid in the correc- 
tion of many abuses from which 
agriculture has suffered. 
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While the organized farmers are 
powerful, they are not _ selfish. 
Every word and act of the recent 
Chicago meeting, as expressed by 
voice and resolution, show a strong 
national spirit and a desire to be 
just and fair to all. In times of un- 
rest and discontent, the farmer has 
always been the main stay and 
reliance of the government to bring 
the country back to normal condi- 
tions again. At this time organized 
agriculture has a duty to perform, 
not to the industry alone but to all 
our people. The Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration will not be found wanting. 





A REVERY 


By Alice D. O. Greenwood. 


Low hang the clouds above the purple hills. 
The setting sun, in glory streaming thru, 
With gorgeous tints the past’ral landscape gilds, 
And all its imperfection hides from view. 

See, like a mother’s tender hand it falls 
With soft caressing touch on ruins gray. 

Pressing with fervid lips the crumbling walls, 
It glorifies mutation, and decay. 


Lo, as I gaze, a change is wrought meanwhile, 

Where, but a moment since, brown cornstalks stood, 
There soldiers grim, in gorgeous rank and file, 

Have sprung to arms this side the darksome wood, 
That marks the sinuous river’s onward flow, 

Thru spreading fields of rich alluvial land. 
There, close beside its confine, long ago, 
We have been wont to see a homestead stand. 


Its hearth-stone now has fallen to decay, 
And where yon slender ash tree proudly towers, 
There once the blazing yule-log lay 
And in its light we whiled away the hours. 
Oh, happy hours! Oh, joyous youth! 
When Hope her gold flecked pinions wore, 
When life was love, and love was truth, 
I sigh that ye return no more. 
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And sighing wonder if with mortal breath, 
All sensuousness is o’er and done, 
And must within the silent halls of death 
Sleep on while centuries their cycles run., 
Must friendship, hope, ambition, love, and faith, 
With all their kindred blessings pass away? 
Then is existence but a fleeing wraith, 
The evanescent tenant of a day? 


Ah, then, is man the plaything of an hour, 
Hapless creation of a passing thought, 
The gibe, the jest of omnipresent power, 
A thing discarded that henceforth is naught? 
Oh death, thou mystery of which we know no more 
Than doth the worm on which we tread, 
We come, we bide a moment and we go, 
Go hence, and are called dead. 


Oh thou inscrutable estate, 
Occult, and dark, and weird and deep, 
Luring alike the humble and the great, 
Within thy cold dim silent halls of sleep. 
What art thou? Wherefore didst thou come? 
And hence with all thy trophies, whither dost thou go? 
3eneath thy potent spell the mother’s lips are dumb, 
And unresponsive to her offspring’s woe. 


The great obey the mandate of thy will, - 

The humble lay their burdens down for aye, 
Thou, thou alone the miser’s greed can still, 

And thou alone the Shylock’s hand can stay. 
The clamoring herd grows weary, falls asleep, 
Within thy grasp the fairest flesh is clod, 

All sentient nature doth thy mandate keep, 
Oh thou inscrutable, art thou not GOD? 


I gaze on all the myriad worlds that shine 
Thru all the vast infinitude of space, 
I note the seasons’ advent and decline, 
And Nature’s wondrous loveliness and grace; 
And, gazing, wonder if the power that wrought 
Such marvelous beauty as with passing breath, 
Would bring His glorious handiwork to naught, 
And echo on the query, What is death? 





THE “GREAT RIVER NAUMKEEK” 
ONCE THE SOUTHERN BOUNDARY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 





By George B. Upham. 


In an article entitled “New 
Hampshire Town Boundaries De-. 
termined by Mason’s Curve,” pub- 
lished in the January Granite 
Monthly, the description of the 
territory granted by the Mason 
Patent of 1629, was quoted as ex- 
tending “threescore miles” inland 
from the mouths of the Merrimack 
and Piscataqua Rivers. It was 
there explained that a curve line 
drawn at such distance from the 
sea was to form the western bound- 
ary of the Patent. It was further 
stated that in 1751 Joseph Blan- 
chard Jr., began his survey of this 
curve on the Massachusetts bound- 
ary line at the southwest corner of 
Fitzwilliam which is, by scale, al- 
most exactly sixty nautical miles 
of 6,080 feet each from the mouth 
of the Merrimack. 

How was the starting point at 
the southwest corner of Fitzwilliam 
determined? From what point on 
the sea was the sixty miles inland 
measured, and was there intention- 
al use of some mile longer than the 
statute mile? In the consideration 
of these questions it should be 
borne in mind that at the time 
Blanchard surveyed the curve no 
such township as Fitzwilliam, or 
Monadnock No. 4, as it was first 
called, existed. - The tract had 
probably been surveyed as a pre- 
liminary to a charter, but was still 
ungranted.land. It should also be 
remembered that Monadnock No. 1, 
frequently called South Monadnock 
and now Rindge, had been charter- 
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ed by the Mason Proprietors a 
year or two previous to the survey 
of the curve. 

In determining the western limit 
of the sixty miles Blanchard did not 
measure from the sea, but as stated 
in his deposition, “I began to 
measure Westwardly on the Prov- 
ince Line, at the South-West corn- 
er of Rindge, the distance from the 
Sea to that place being then ascertained. 
I measured from thence about 4% 
miles; then went Northwardly ac- 
cording to the directions given me.” 
(N. H. State Papers, Vol. XXIX, 
p. 381.) How had the distance 
from the sea to the southwest corn- 
er of Rindge been ascertained ?* 
In fact when one thinks of it, “the 
sea” was a somewhat indefinite 
place to measure from. 

In an endeavor to ascertain 
whence this measurement was made 
the writer was led to inquire into 
the location of the “Great River 
Naumkeek,” and in so doing to 
learn that. such river and a line 
drawn from its “head sixty miles 
west” was once the _ southern 
boundary of a “part of ye Maine 
land of New England” 
“henceforth to be called by the 
Name of Newhampshire.” 

In the Archives. of 


England, 
Colonial Entry Book, Vol. 59, p. 93, 
appears “A Grant of Cape Anne in 


New England to John Mason 
Esqr.” This grant was made by 
the Council for New England (In 
England commonly called the 
Council of Plymouth), dated March 


The survey of the recently established Province Line made by George Mitchell and 
in the spring of 1741 did not determine this, 


for Mitchell’s part of the 


survey, from the sea to the celebrated Pine Tree on the north boundary of Dracut, was along 
a@ many angled line approximately three miles north of the winding course of the Merrimack. 
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This map though dated 1614, the year that Smith obtained the data for its preparation, 
was not engraved until two years later. It exists in ten states of the plate, each described 
in the Memorial History of Boston, Vol. I, pp. 52-56. That above is from the second state: 
Only three names given by Prince Charles remain in their original place; viz Cape Ann, The 
River Charles and Plimouth. The name Cape Elizabeth, here placed at Cape Small Point, has 
been transferred from the easterly to the westerly entrance of Casco Bay. The name Boston 
on the site of York, Me., had no influence in naming the real Boston by men who came from 
the vicinity of that mediaeval town on the east coast of England. 


Cape James is, of course, Cape Cod; Chevyot hills are the Blue Hills; Cary LIls., the islands 
in Boston harbor; Talbott’s Bay is Salem Bay; Bastable, Gloucester; Smith’s Iles, the Isles of 
Shoals. The name Hull is placed near the present site of Portsmouth. It is of course to be 
understood that the names of towns represented nothing except the Prince’s fancy. Point 
Davies is Cape Neddick; Snadown hill, Mount Agamenticus; Harington Bay, Casco Bay; The 
River forth, the Kennebec; Barty Ils. Monhegan and Manana, where Smith’s ships anchored 
for the greater part of their stay; Pembrocks Bay is Penobscot Bay; Lomonds are the hills 
of Mount Desert. 





Captain John Smith’s Map of New England. 
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Captain John Smith’s Map of New England. 
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9, 1621-2,* and _ described the 
granted territory as beginning “at 
the head of Next Great River to 
the Southwards of said Cape 
[Anne] which runns upwards into 
the Country of the Main Land 
westward and Supposed to be call- 
ed Naumkeck.” The Grant was 
bounded on the north by “the Next 
Great River....... Supposed to be 
called Merimack.” ‘The territory 
was to be named “Mariana.” (N. 
H. State Papers, Vol. XXIX, pp. 
19, 20.) Nothing seems ever to 
have come from this’ grant of 
“Mariana” unless it be the discov- 
ery (?) and mention of the “Great 
River Naumkeek” as its southern 
boundary, which same river formed 
in part the southern boundary of a 
later grant made by the Council 
for New England to Mason on 
April 22, 1635. In that grant this 
boundary is described as “being 
from ye middle part of Naumkeck 
river & from thence to proceed 
Eastwards along ye sea Coast to 
Cape Anne & round about ye same 
to passcattaway harbour”...... “& 
alsoe from Naumkeck through ye 


‘river thereof up into ye land west 


Sixty miles;”’ otherwise than the 
extension south to the Naumkeck 
this grant of territory, “henceforth 
to be called by the Name of New- 
hampshire,” was substantially the 
same as that described in the pre- 
vious grant to Mason made in Nov- 
ember 1629, and shown within the 
curve line on the maps published in 
the January number of this maga- 
zine. (N. H. State Papers, Vol. 
XXIX, pp. 63, 65.) 

It now becomes of interest to in- 
quire where the “Great River 


* Prior to 1752, when the calendar was 


1621-2. This was because the civil year did 
torical year began January Ist. Aside from 


Naumkeek” was. Nearly all that 
was known of New England, with 
any approach to accuracy when the 
grant of Mariana was drafted in 
1622, had been discovered by Cap- 
tain John Smith of Pocahontas 
fame, who gave it the name New 
England. Leaving his two ships to 
trade and fish, with their temporary 
home port in the little harbor of 
Monhegan Island, he sailed with 
eight men in an open boat along 
the shore from the Penobscot to 
the elbow of Cape Cod. This was 
in the early summer of 1614. The 
only fairly accurate map or chart 
of the New England Coast exist- 
ing in 1622 was the one drawn b 
Smith himself and dated 1614. The 
name Naumkeek does not appear 
on this map, nor do any other In- 
dian names, for Captain Smith had 
allowed “the high and mighty 
Prince Charles,” then a boy of four- 
teen years and afterwards Charles 
I, to play with his map and to 
plaster it over with English names, 
few of which have been retained. 
The names Charles River and Cape 
Ann are among these. Smith for- 
tunately had the good sense to 
leave us, in his book, a list of the 
original Indian names placed op- 
posite those bestowed by the heir 
to the throne. 

It had pleased the Prince’s fancy 
to place on the present site of Glou- 
cester the name Bastable. Smith 
tells us the Indian name was Naem- 
keck.** 

In his “Description of New Eng- 
land,” written while a prisoner on 
a French frigate and _ published 
in 1616, Smith calls Salem Bay 
“A Great Bay by Cape Anne.” 


reformed, we see many double dates, such as 
not then begin until March 25th, while the his- 


eleven days which we had fallen behind in 


the old and then abandoned calendar, the difference in dates was only in the early part of 
the year, between January ist and March 25th. For present consideration of these double 
dates the first year-date given should be disregarded and the second date taken as the real 


date, for such in fact it was. 


** Smith in his various writings gives five 
keck” most commonly. The first settlers spelled 


was changed to Naumkeag, but in no form 
near Salem. 


different spellings of this name, using ‘‘Naem- 


it Nehumkeck, also Naimkecke, which later 


is it now attached to any topographical feature 
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This is a part of a map described on the original as “A SMALL MAP of the SEA 
COAST of NEW ENGLAND. Together with the Out Lines of Several of the Provinces lying 
therein: 1738." Its particular interest lies in the quadrant of the Mason Curve and the print- 
ing therewithin, also in the straight line drawn from slightly north of the mouth of the 
Merrimack, and extending “from the Atlantick Ocean on the East towards the South Sea on 
the West,” forming the north boundary of the province of Massachusetts Bay. 


The whole of the cut off printed matter in the upper left hand corner of the original 
map reads as follows: ‘All the Land Northwards of the Massachusetts Northern Boundary, 
and lying on the Back of the Province of New Hampshire, and on the Back of the Province 
of Main so fare as the British Dominion extends, belong to the Crown of Great Britian, and are 
not yet granted away by the British Crown, and the French Settlements approach very near 
on the back of the Province of Main.” 


All the land to the northeastward of New Hampshire, including all the southern parts of 
Maine and New Brunswick, is marked as granted to the “Inhabitants of the Province of 
Massachusetts Bay Octuber 7, 1761’’; all east of the Kennebec River is with the following pro- 
viso, “but net tu be g’anted away by them without the Crowns Approbation.” 
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He gives a fairly recognizable des- 
cription of it to anyone familiar 
with its waters, but despite the 
somewhat pyramidal appearance 
and great apparent size of Halfway 
Rock, Marblehead Rock, Gray’s 
and other Rocks when seen loom- 
ing through a fog, it must be ad- 
mitted that the description of them 
as appearing “at a great height 
above the water like the Pyramides 
of Egypt” is somewhat exaggerat- 
ed. Three centuries of the action 
of frost and the great drive of the 
breakers must, however, have re- 
duced their size materially. 

Smith does not appear to have 
examined closely the mainland in 
the vicinity of Salem. In fact the 


omission on his chart of the definite 
coast line there, and the statement 
“A Country not discovered” print- 
ed, instead of an Indian name in 
the list opposite the name “Bris- 
tow,” which latter had been placed 


on the map a little north of the 
present site of Salem, indicate 
pretty clearly that Smith had not 
been close ashore in the inner part 
of the bay. 

In a somewhat vague and _in- 
definite way he mentions as some- 
where in this vicinity two rivers 
either of which might have been 
taken as flowing into this “Great 
Bay by Cape Anne,” one reported to 
him as “a faire River and at least 
30 habitations,” the other as “a 
River that doth pierce many daies 
journey the entrailes of that Coun- 
try.” The latter was probably the 
Charles. 

Since prior to. 1622 we know of 
no other mention than by Smith of 
Naumkeck or a river in its vicinity, 
we are led to believe that the geo- 
grapher who then advised in the 
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drafting of the grant of “Mariana” 
had in mind, or imagination, some 
river named “Naumkeek” flowing 
into the “Great Bay by Cape 
Anne.” This grant distinctly says 
it was “the Next Great River to 
the Southwards of the said Cape,” 
so it could not have been the 
Merrimack which is therein stated 
to be to the Northwards of the Cape, 
nor could it have been the “River 
Charles” for that is plainly shown 
and named on Smith’s map. 

In Chapter XI of his “Advertise- 
ments For the unexperienced Plant- 
ers of New England” published in 
1631, Smith tells of the settlement 
made by the English in 1629, in 
“about 42 degrees and 38 minutes, 
* ata place called by the natives 
Naemkecke, by our Royall King 
Charles, Bastable; but now by the 
planters, Salem.” Thus we _ see 
that the name Naemkecke was by 
Smith himself shifted from Bas- 
table, (Gloucester) to Salem, if he 
really knew where the Salem settle- 
ment was made. The name Naum- 
keek or Naumkeag has ever since 
been associated with Salem, and if 
we are to have a river of that name 
Salem is a better place for it than 
Gloucester, for no river, not even a 
brook, flows into Gloucester harbor, 
while just north of Salem is a tidal; 
estuary which reaches about three 
miles inland to Danversport, and is 
navigable, when the tide favors, for 
vessels of light draft up to that 
place. Above Danversport it is 
a mere fresh-water brook. Seen 
from Salem Bay this estuary has 
the appearance of the mouth of a 
large river. Smith apparently had 
never seen it but others may have, 
for in the seven or eight years in- 
tervening between Smith’s voyage 


This is within a mile of the correct latitude of Gloucester which is about five miles, 
or minutes, further north than the latitude of Salem. 


This might indicate that Smith thought 


it was there that the Salem settlement was made, but with the crude cross-staff then in use 
for taking the sun’s altitude an error of five miles or more in latitude was not uncommon. 


Smith, however, wus not far out in the latitudes given on this chart. 


He very wisely did not 


undertake to give the longitudes for without a chronometer he had ne means of ascertaining 
them. The relative distances east and west, obtained by his dead-reckoning, came suprising- 


ly near to being correct. 
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This map is Nos. 8 and 9 of Vol. V. of the “Crown Collection” consisting of photographic re- 
productions of unpublished maps and drawings found mostly in the British Museum. Only fifty 
prints of those photographs were taken, only twenty-five sold. Otherwise than in this collec- 
tion of photographs it is believed that this map has never heretofore been published. The 
librarian of the renowned Essex Institute of Salem knows of no other publication. This is the 
only known map showing New Hampshire as extending south of the Merrimack. Note the 
word New south of that river. It is also the only known map on which the name Naumkeek 
River appears in any of the various ways of spelling. The original map is drawn on parch- 
ment. Its size is 3 ft. 9 in. x 2 ft. 3 in. Its date is about 1680. 















THE GREAT RIVER NAUMKEEK 


and the date of the Mariana Chart- 
er, 1622, numerous voyages, of dis- 
covery, for fishing and the purchase 
of furs, had been made along the 
New England Coast.* 

The only known map with the 
name “Naumkeck” or “Naumkeek 
River” or any similar spelling 
thereon, is shown in Vol. V, Nos. 8 
and 9, of the “Crown Collection,” 
containing photographic reproduc- 
tions of old and unpublished manu- 
script maps and drawings found 


mostly in the British Museum. It. 


is the only known map showing 
New Hampshire as_ extending 
south of the Merrimack River. 
This map, of date about 1680, is 
printed herewith. 

Except as quoted above the only 
reference to the Naumkeek as form- 
ing the southern boundary of New 
Hampshire, which the writer has 
been able to find, is in a letter dated 
October 10th, 1726, from Jeremiah 
Dummer, then in London, to Josiah 
Willard, Secretary of the Province 
of Massachusetts Bay. This letter 
relates a.conversation with Mr. 
Henry Newman, Barrister of the 
Middle Temple, who for a consider- 
able period of the boundary con- 
troversy was the Agent for the 
Province of New Hampshire. 
Dummer writes, “I ask’t him what 
the pretenc’ons of New Hampshire 
isicds aes he said their Boundary 
on the side of the late Colony of 
the Massachset was the middle of 
Merrymack River, which tho very 
Extraordinary doctrine, was not soe 
surprizeing, as to hear him say 
soon after that the true antient 


* We have records of at 


least nineteen different visits 
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Boundary was, Nahumkeag the In- 
dian name for Salem, and this Se- 
cret it seems he was let into by Mr. 
Usher when he was in England 
last.” (N. H. State Papers, Vol. 
XIX, pp. 203-4.) 

Having ascertained with more or 
less uncertainty where the “Great 
River Naumkeek” was, it may now 
be asked what had that to do with 
the location of the Mason Curve? 

After four or five generations of 
Mason heirs had been born into and 
died out of this great land contro- 
versy which was such an important 
factor in New Hampshire history, 
John Tufton Mason in 1746, then 
sole heir, sold his New Hampshire 
domain to twelve Proprietors, all 
living in or near Portsmouth, for 
£1500. (N. H. State Papers, Vol. 
XXIX, p. 213.) Meantime, in 1740, 
after more than a century of politi- 
cal conflict, the southern boundary 
of New Hampshire had been fixed 
by the King: and Council substan- 
tially as we know it today. The 
limits of the Mason Patent had 
never been definitely determined. 
The owners were naturally anxious 
to have their newly acquired prop- 
erty surveyed, and extended ‘as far 
as possible.** 

The Proprietors were more: or 
less familiar with the various 
Mason Grants. They were all men 
of experience, well informed in 
political and business affairs where- 
ever the wide reaching commerce 
of New England extended, and not 
likely to let anything to which they 
were fairly entitled escape them. 
They were doubtess aware of their 
of Europeans 


to the shores 


of New England before the coming of the Pilgrims in 1620, and it is well known that many 


other visits were made to our shores by fishermen, 


have no definite record. 
harbor of St. John’s Newfoundland, he saw 
Portugese fishing vessels. 


** The Proprietors had heard of some 
wrote John Tomlinson, Agent in London, 
tension westward and northward to a further 


Allen title. 


“fine Land’ 
for advice about petitioning the Crown for an ex- 


“Curve Line Parallel to our Former of Twenty 
miles deep or of Thirty or fourty Miles so as to meet Connecticut [River].”’ 


of great good sense, replied, “I think it would be the wrongest Step that Could be taken 
‘first Make good & Establish Your right beyond Contriversy.’’ i.e. 
(N. H. State Papers, Vol. XXIX. pp. 280-282.) 


fur-traders and adventurers of which we 


Further northeast, as early as 1527 when John Rut sailed into the 
there, 


to his surprise, twelve French and two 


over in the Connecticut valley, and 


Tomlinson, a man 


against the holders of the 
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right to have the “threescore miles” 
inland measured as miles were un- 
derstood in 1629 when their Patent 
was granted. They must have 
known the length of the old road 
mile in England for some of them 
had travelled there. We may readi- 
ly understand that they may have 
been in some doubt about the place 
on the sea from which the sixty 
miles inland were to be measured, 
but they needed no advice to appre- 
ciate that the longer the mile the 
larger their domain. 

They discussed it and the survey 
of the curve at their usual weekly 
meeting place, Ann _ Slayton’s 
Tavern in Portsmouth, perhaps 
over mugs of flip and long church- 
warden'.pipes filled with Virginia 
tobacco brought up the coast in one 
of their.own brigs. Daniel Pierce 
was one of their number, and pro- 
bably knew a little more about geo- 
graphy and surveying than any of 
the others, so they informally 
agreed to leave it to Daniel. He 
doubtless knew of the survey that 
had been lately made, in March 1750, 
by Johnson and Bridges, employed 
by the Massachusetts grantees of 
Rowley-Canada, now Rindge, in an 
effort to protect their claims from 
seizure by the Mason Proprietors. 
This survey was not at all to the 
Proprietors’ liking, for the survey- 
ors had reported that they had “run 
a line from three miles North of 
Black: Rocks in Salisbury Sixty 
miles Due West,’ and find 
that sixty Miles extends one mile 
and a quarter into Canada Town- 


* Had they really measured due 


. domain. 


west for 
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ship,” (Rindge) a much shorter dis- 
tance from the sea than was pleas- 
ing to the Proprietors. It therefore 
behooved Daniel to find some more 
satisfactory | measurement. He 
looked up the old grants, brushed 
up his knowledge of geography, and 
so came to know, or suspect, that 
sixty miles from the “head of the 
Naumkeek” would bring the curve 
further west than would sixty miles 
from the mouth of the Merrimack, 
thus giving the Proprietors a larger 
He therefore prepared a 
map for Blanchard, which has been 
lost, and in his instructions about 
surveying the curve told him to “be- 
gin on the Province line at the 
Southwest Corner of the Township 
called South Manadnach (Rindge) 
& to measure upon the Province 
line till it intersects a curve line 
drawn from a point Sixty Miles west 
from the head of Naumkeek.”** 

We can imagine Daniel with solemn 
countenance, without even the wink 
of an eye, giving these in- 
structions to Blanchard, and he was 
reasonably safe in doing so for it 
is very doubtlful whether anyone 
knew where “the head of Naum- 
keek” was. 

Blanchard reported that he meas- 
ured from the southwest corner of 
Rindge about 44% miles Westward- 
ly on the Province Line, then went 
Northwardly as directed. (N. H. 
State Papers,: Vol. XXIX, p. 381.) 
As a matter of fact he measured 
westwardly six statute miles and 
there began to survey northwardly 
on the curve. We know this be- 


the same _ distance from the place men- 


tioned they would have found themselves. in the southwest corner of what is now Peterboro. 


ee §6§(See N., H. State Papers, Vol. XXIX, p. 438.) 
Proprietors made in 1746 conveyed only the tract comprised 


there was no mention of the Naumkeek. 


The deed from John Tufton Mason to the 
in the grant of 1629, in which 


By the terms of that grant it seems reasonably clear 


that the me surement of the sixty miles to the west should have been from the mouth of 


the Merrimack. Not long before it 


was arranged to 


have Blanchard survey the Curve the 


Proprietors acquired for the moderate price of twenty shillings all the right, title and interest 
of John Tufton Mason to the land north of the Naumkeek and the line sixty miles west there- 


from. (N. H. State Papers, Vol. XXIX, p. 274.) 
that the grant of this tract made by the Council 


never been confirmed by the King, 


(See Narrative and Critical 
p. 310), leads us to think that the Proprietors were buving not 


The small consideration paid and the fact 
for New England on April 22, 1635, had 
History of America, Vol. III, 
land but merely an excuse 


to do their measuring from the “head of the Naumkeek” instead of from the mouth of the 


Merrimack. 
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cause the charter of Monadnock No. 
4, now Fitzwilliam, granted only a 
few months later, states the south- 
ern boundary as “Beginning at the 
West Line of Mason’s Patent So 
Called Where that ‘ Crosses the 
Dividing Line Between the Prov- 
ince of the Massa Bay & the 
Province of New Hamps & runs 
from thence...... East by Said Line 
six miles to the Southwest Corner 
of South Monadnock.”* 

How are we to reconcile this with 
Blanchard’s’ statement that his 
measure between the same points 


was “about 4% miles?” Not by al- 
lowance for “swag” (sag of the 


chain.) A mile and a half in four 
and a half would be altogether too 
much “swag,” and then it is highly 
probable that Blanchard himself 


* (N. H. State Papers, Vol. 


superior to the average town history, says, 


XXVII, p. 260.) 
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made both measurements. We can 
account for it only by believing that 
the 4% were the “old miles,” in 
use in England when and long after 
the Mason Patent was _ granted, 
which would be very nearly equai 
to six statute miles. 

Thus strange and far fetched as 
it may seem the present position of 
a large number of town boundaries 
and farm property lines in New 
Hampshire appear to have been af- 
fected by the visit of Capt. John 
Smith to the New England coast in 
1614, with the consequent laying: off 
of the Mason Curve from the head 
of an insignificant tidal estuary near 
Salem. These same town and farm 
boundaries appear to have been still 
further affected by the length of the 
old English mile. 


Stearns in the History of Rindge, much 


“The Mason Proprietors conveniently fixed upon 


the southwest corner of Fitzwilliam as the termination of the sixty miles from the sea, by 


which, 


attempt to trace how they 
sixty miles. 


managed it 


with an accomodating elasticity of the 
eight Monadnock townships and others to the north of them,” 
to fix upon 


curved line, they successfully embraced the 
but the careful author makes no 


that place as the termination of. the 


Respecting the location of the Mason Curve the following seems to some extent material. 


For a year or two prior to the survey of the curve the Blanchards, 
of Rindge, 


been very familiar with land in the 


vicinity 


fathers and son, had 
Fitzwilliam and Richmond. They 


had in all probability made the surveys preliminary to granting the charters for each of ‘these 


townships, all before the survey of the curve 


originally Monadnock No. 4, was granted 


in October, 
in January 


1751. 
1752, 


The charter for Fitzwilliam, 
that for Richmond in February 


1752, but the surveys were doubtless made some months previously, probably in the summer 


or fall of 1751. Colonel 
charters for Monadnock No. 4 (Fitzwilliam) 
his son were grantees of Richmond. 
three townships. Colonel 


Blanchard as agent for the Proprietors had 
and South 
They owned numerous 
Blanchard owned the 
nock, so when his son began there, as directed 


issued and signed: the 
(Rindge). Both he and 
land in.each of these 


Monadnock 
lots of 


lot at the southwest corner of South Monad- 


by Daniel Pierce, to measure west on the 


Province Line, he began at the corner vf his father’s lot as well as at the southwest corner 


of that town. 
distant from these towns. 


The Blanchards lived in Dunstable, now Nashua, only twenty-five or thirty miles 


Richmond is the town immediately west of Fitzwilliam and has its eastern boundary on 


the curve. 


It had been granted as Sylvester-Canada, 
by Massachusetts in 1735 and surveyed by Josiah Willard in 1736. 


to Capt. Joseph Sylvester and his men 
He had marked a hemlock 


tree at the southeast corner with the letters J. S. and it seems probable that Blanchard, Jr. 
began the survey of the curve from this same tree. (N. H. State Papers, Vol. XXIV, pp. 272- 
280; Vol. XXV, p. 469; Vol. XXVII, p. 260; Vol. XVIII, pp. 198-204.) 





THE DARTMOUTH LITERARY OR 
DEBATING SOCIETIES 


By Asa Currier Tilton. 


PART II. 


Societies other than literary had 
now begun to appear in the College. 
The church was the earliest or- 
ganization in the college communi- 
ty. The first secular organization— 
closely connected with the Church, 
however—was musical. There are 
indications of its existence at. the 
first Commencement in 1771; but it 
is not definitely mentioned until 
1792, when it is called “The Musical 
Society,” or “The Choir.” It had 
its Anniversaries until 1802. A 
movement spread over New Eng- 
land, soon after 1800, for the im- 


provement of church music and took. ° 


form in musical societies 


in the 
One of the 
foremost of these, “The Handel 


Society of Dartmouth College,” was 


towns and colleges. 


established in 1807, superseding the 
for | 


Musical Society, was active 
half a century, and finally ended in 
1888.* 
collection of musical instruments: 
and celebrated its Anniversaries at 
Commencement. It joined. -with 
similar societies in giving exhibi- 
tions for the purpose of aiding the 
reform—one was given at Concord 
in 1810 and one at Amherst in 1811. 
It did not escape the later attacks 
on societies. These, after 1803, 
were directed less against the two 
great societies than against’ the 
small and select literary organiza- 
tions and societies of religious and 
moral purpose. 

The formation of a chapter of 
Phi Beta Kappa, in 1787, was due 
to the desire of the ablest and most 
earnest Juniors and Seniors for a 

(*10) Judge Cross, Class of 1841, calls 


it The Handel and Haydn Musical Asso- 
ciation. 


It owned a library and a. 


literary society which would be 
smaller, more select and serious, 
and less subject to student politics 
and disturbances .than were the 
great societies. Its debates were 
conducted by two. disputants who 
prepared their arguments and two 
who spoke extemporaneously. The 
literary societies were tolerant 
toward the chapter, when they 
found that it did not attempt to 
compete with them in having a 
library and that it took members 
from both without discrimination. 


In early days it elected one-third of 


the junior class at the end of the 
college year. It exclusiveness 
marked it for attack by the elements 
that. were hostile to societies. 
Soon after 1800 there was a re- 
action in all the colleges from the 
irreligion and low standards of the 
preceding ‘decades.. This manifest- 
ed itself in the formation of moral, 
religious, and mission study socie- 
ties. At Dartmouth, in 1801, a Re- 
ligious Society was established ; and 
some years later, ‘we find a Theo- 
logical Society and a Society of Re- 
ligiosi. These combined, in 1808, 
into the Theological Society of later 
years—the only one-of the old socie- 
ties which has lived on, under vari- 
ous amalgamations and changes of 
name, into the present century. A 
Society of Inquiry was started, in 
1821, for the study of missions—a 
type which developed under the in- 
fluence of the newly-awakened 
interest in foreign missions. The 
exercises of these societies were, at 
first devotional; but, later, they 
added dissertations and _ debates; 
and had an oration, or a sermon, at 
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their Commencement Anniversar- 
ies. 

The conditions in the great socie- 
ties which prompted the formation 
of Phi Beta Kappa, resulted, from 
time to time, in the establishment 
of select local societies—less cum- 
bersome and formal, and more in- 
tent on improvement. In 1793 the 
Independent Society, or Confeder- 
acy, (the “Potmeal Society’) was 
started—not as a select society, 
however, but as-a “Grand Liberal 
Society.” It appears to have lost 
its radical character; and in 1799, 
it joined with the United Fraternity 
from which its leading members 
probably came—in the face of 
strong objection from the Social 
Friends—and continued for several 
years as the Dartmouth Literary 
Adelphi with a_ standing which 
enabled it to hold Anniversaries. 


Between 1808 and 1812 there was a 
small society, called Philoi Euphra- 


been 
similar 


dias; and there may have 
others, at this period, of 
character. (*11) 

For the story of these years we 
may profitably concentrate our at- 
tention on the student life of an- 
other of Dartmouth’s noted gradu- 
ates, Amos Kendall. Before doing 
so, however, a reminder may be in 
place not to forget these ephemeral 
societies; for we shall need to have 
them in mind when we come to the 
formation of fraternities and the 
downfall of the great societies. 

Kendall entered college in March, 
1808, as a member of the Class of 
1811; and in April he became a 
member of Social Friends. The 
narrative, in his Autobiography, of his 
student life gives prominence to the 
small societies, and pictures very 
clearly their relation to the great 
societies and the conditions therein 
which gave rise to ‘the — select 
groups. (*12) 

His class had organized the 
“Gumnasion Adelphon,” a club of 
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about fifteen members, early in its 
freshman year and Kendall was in- 
vited to join it. Its purpose was 
mutual improvement and the pro- 
motion of friendship. Members 
were selected for their good morals 
and earnest purpose; and this made 
it a power for good in the class. 
Class consciousness and _ loyalty 
were developing. The club was not 
formally secret; but it was agreed 
that it should not be mentioned 
(probably to avoid attack) and its 
existence was unknown to _ out- 
siders. There was no constitution, 
and the members presided in turn 
at the weekly meetings, which were 
held in their respective rooms. The 
exercises consisted of declamations 
and compositions, which were criti- 
cised by all, and discussions. It 
successfully carried out its ideals; 
and Kendall looked back upon it as 
his pleasantest and most profitable 
student experience. In his sopho- 
more year he became a member of 
the Handel Society and was active 
in its work. He was at the exhibi- 
tion at Concord which was given by 
this and similar societies and in- 
cluded an oration by the Rev. Sam- 
uel Worcester of Salem (Class of 
1795). 


(*11) The informal nature of these 
societies and their frequent lack of a 
name make it difficult to differentiate be- 
tween them in the references to their 
existence and activity. Some, doubtless. 
existed which have left no record, or even 
tradition. 


(*12) After graduating, he studied law; 
and went to Kentucky in 1814, where he 
practiced and was a journalist. He was 
a Democrat and was influential in Jack- 
son’s administration and very active as a 
newspaper writer. He was Fourth Audi- 
tor of the Treasury and Postmaster Gen- 
eral. In 1845 he became associated with 
Samuel F. B. Morse in the promotion of 
the telegraph. His energy and ability 
went far in making the invention a com- 
mercial success, and made him wealthy. 
He lived in Washington for the remain- 
der of his life and contributed generously 
of his time and means to religious and 
philanthropic enterprises. 
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This year was marked by attacks 
on the temperance men in college. 
They arose from an attempt of the 
temperance men _ in_ Kendall’s 
class—he was one of them—to re- 
form “Quarter Day.” This was a 
day on which each class gave an 
exhibition, following the announce- 
ment by the faculty of “Appoint- 
ments,” or honors. The recipients 
of the highest were compelled, by 
custom, “to stand treat’; and the 
practice caused much drunkenness 
and disorder. The temperance men 
succeeded in persuading the class 
to abolish the custom by formal 
vote; but the disorderly element 
succeeded in winning over enough 
votes to make a repeal of the resolu- 
tion inevitable. Thereupon some 
of the temperance men _ signed a 
pledge not “to treat.” Kendall read 
it in a class meeting and asked for 
other signatures. This produced 
such a storm that no one dared to 
add his name. Eight of the high 
honors went to the signers of the 
pledge. An attempt was made to 
stop the exhibition by creating a 


disturbance; and some _ students 
were dismissed in consequence. 
Kendall and his associates were 


very unpopular for a considerable 
time in consequence of their stand 
against the abuse. In their senior 
year, however, they had the satis- 
faction of seeing the practice stop- 
ped by the faculty. 

Kendall was never backward in 
championing causes in which he be- 
lieved; and a political controversy 
increased the unpopularity which 
his attitude on temperance had 
brought upon him. It was propos- 
ed to have a non-partisan Fourth of 
July celebration in 1810. As three- 
fourths of the students were Fed- 
eralists an adherent of that party 
was, quite properly, chosen orator. 
Kendall, a Republican-Democrat, 
was chosen poet. He felt, however, 
that the orator was so pronounced 
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the 
celebration could but be a political 


in his political attitude that 


affair; and, consequently, he de- 
clined to serve as poet. This set 
the pot—already bubbling merrily 
over the temperance question—to 
boiling furiously. There was great 
excitement and the turbulent ele- 
ment went to extremes. The fac- 
ulty—as Federalist as the stu- 
dents—took sides with their party. 
This brought the more moderate 
men, like Kendall, into the fray; 
and it was a considerable time be- 
fore the ill-feeling, which the 
episode aroused, was allayed. 
‘These incidents are valuable illus- 
trations; for they show that intense 
interest of the students in public 
and political affairs which prompted 
them to fit themselves for active 
participation therein and gave vital- 
ity to the debating societies. Ken- 
dall felt that the unpopularity which 
accrued from these conflicts weigh- 
ed heavily against him; but he says 
that he regained his standing in 
student opinion. All the honors 
which were his due certainly came 
to him. He was a Phi Beta Kappa, 
and in his junior year, was selected 
to deliver an oration before his 
society, which was, as we have seen, 
strongly Federalist. (*13) 

In April of the same year (1810) 
he was elected to Philoi Euphradias, 
members of which were chosen 
from the best men in the two great 
societies. This was the year of the 
agitation over the Fourth of July 
celebration. Philoi faced the hos- 
tility against which the small socie- 
ties now had to contend. An at- 
tempt was made in both the great 
societies to pass laws ‘to prohibit 
members from joining’ on the 
ground that it was harmful to them, 


(*13) It must be borne in mind that 
this narrative of Kendall’s college ex- 
periences is based on his Autobiography, 
and that it must be read as his recollec- 
tions after an active political life. 
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and that a student could not be 
faithful to both. In the Social 
Friends the motion was strenuous- 
ly resisted by the Philoi who were 
members; but it was passed. The 
Philoi, inciuding the President, 
Kendall, and others, then asked 
dismission. This brought matters 
to a crisis, as it removed most of the 
officers and leading members. The 
President had left the room when 
his dismission was not granted. 
The law was repealed, and the 
seceding members were asked to 
return. The champions of higher 
standards had again triumphed; but 
the Philoi had to face new attacks 
and were subject to annoyances. 
They wore their medals and_rib- 
bons—in accordance with the gen- 
eral custom of the societies of that 
day—and were roundly jeered for 
their ostentation. (*14) 

In 1809 the Theological Society— 
still often called the Religiosi—the 
Social Friends, the United Frater- 
nity, Phi Beta Kappa, and the Han- 
del Society, all celebrated their 
Anniversaries within the two days 
preceding Commencement Day. 
This is a typical schedule; in some 
years other Anniversaries, as that 
of Philoi, are to be added. The 
congestion furnished every oppor- 
tunity for rivalry to burst forth 
into active conflict. Such an out- 
break furnishes the closing episode 
in Kendall’s account of his college 
career. 

We have seen that the rivalry 
between the United Fraternity and 
the Social Friends over their An- 
niversaries became so intense that 
in 1796, the exercises were sus- 
pended for two years, and that in 
1800, they were definitely abolished. 
They were- revived in 1811,° Ken- 
dall’s senior year. He was sure 


that he would be chosen orator by 
his Society, if he would accept this, 
the highest honor within its gift; 
but he had literary ambitions in the 
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field of poetry and the drama, and 
preferred to take second place 
where he could try his pen. He 
was unanimously elected poet. His 
production was a long tragedy, en- 
titled: Palafor; or, The Siege of 
Saragossa. It was accepted by the 
Society. A long tragedy was like- 
wise written for the United Frater- 
nity by Nathaniel Wright. Each 
society desired to have its Anni- 
versary on Tuesday, because Com- 
mencement guests were then in 
Hanover in full numbers. A battle 
was the inevitable result in which 
each society used every possible 
historical, technical, and other argu- 
ment in support of its right to that 
day. The struggle became so heat- 
ed that the faculty, was on the point 
of forbidding the presentation of 
both tragedies. The societies then 
tried various expedients for settling 
the dispute. They named a joint 
committee to decide which tragedy 
was the better; but it divided by 
societies and came to no decision. 
The authors then submitted their 
manuscripts to each other with a 
like result. Kendall surmised that 
Wright would rather have his play 
given on Monday than not present- 
ed at all and that he would, there- 
fore, persuade his Society to accept 
that day. He, consequently, had 
the Social Friends declare that their 
play would be given on Tuesday, 
or omitted entirely. This aggres- 
sive strategy won the day; 
Wright’s tragedy was given on 
Monday and Kendall’s on Tuesday. 
“On both evenings the College 
edifice was illuminated, which made 
a brilliant and enchanting appear- 
ance. The tragedies were _per- 
formed before crowded houses 
with much applause.” 

The composition of Palafox, the 
author tells us, had been a labori- 
ous task. It was long and had both 


(*14) Philoi was sometimes called 
the “Oratorical Society.” 
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prologue and epilogue. The super- 
vision of its production was equal- 
ly arduous. Kendall had never 
been in a theatre, and had only book 
knowledge—and, doubtless, slight 
at that—of stage methods. But he 
selected actors and costumes, and 
was stage manager. The _ per- 
formance was a success, and his 
play was considered superior to 
that of his rival. His college 
career ended in triumph. His 
tragedy was praised; and, in the 
face of several prolonged absences 
while teaching to earn money to 
pay his college expenses, he grad- 
uated at the head of his class. He 
did not take his diploma, partly be- 
cause he disliked the President of 
the College, and partly because he 
despised the pretence of the hollow 
formality. 

After graduation he revised his 
play and introduced female char- 
acters, which were not allowed in 
college plays. On the advice of 
friends he sent it-to the manager of 
a Boston theatre in the hope that 
he might sell it and get money to 
help him in his study of law. It 
was not accepted, however. He 
wrote another tragedy, Tie Fall of 
Switserland, and several poems; but 
could not sell any of them. 

The resumption of Anniversary 
Exhibitions had brought with it 
a disturbing outbreak of society 
rivalry which compelled the faculty 
to limit the exercises. In 1799 the 
societies abrogated the agreement 
which was intended to keep their 
membership equal and _ prevent 
trouble from their ambition to ex- 
cel in numbers; and during some 
years the contest for members was 
unregulated. Kendall says that 
two-thirds of the students were 
members of Social Friends. Soon 
the faculty interfered here also; 
and in 1814, compelled the societies 
to accept a system of alphabetical 
assignment and election combined. 
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This was modified and made more 
stringent; but was evaded until in 
1825, the assignment was made ab- 
solute and new students were divid- 
ed between the two societies by lot 
with no choice but to accept their 
fate. This system prevailed to the 
end—even after the societies had 
become mere administrative ma- 
chines’ for supporting the libraries. 

While the societies still had sev- 
eral decades: of useful, active exist- 
ence before them, faculty control 
marks the beginning of their de- 
cline. The frequent disturbances 
and the conditions which led to the 
formation of small societies show 
their weaknesses. - From organic 
student life they were slowly trans- 
formed into mechanical instruments 
of college government, as the Col- 
lege took up functions which the 
students had performed of them- 
selves, for themselves, and _ by 
themselves. '!' At. the same time 
changes: in national ideals and the 
increasing complexity of life, with 
its differentiation'‘of tastes and pur- 
suits, were undermining the old 
educational :.aims)af college and 
literary society :and were destroy- 
ing the community of purpose and 
interests which made it possible for 
the whole student body to organize 
in two great societies—trivals in the 
pursuit of the same ends. This 
should .be: borne ini mind while we 
tell the ‘story. of the years during 
which they were still vigorous and 
come to the. years when they fade 
away and disappear. 

The printing press was brought 
into play in advancing the fame of 
the societies. -.;\They printed cata- 


logues of theirs;:members and of 
their libraries; The United Fra- 
ternity published. catalogues of 


members in 1818 and 1840; and the 
Social Friends in 1822, 1826, and 
1839. Phi Beta Kappa, also issued 
catalogues—the first in 1806. Later 
when membership was perfunctory 
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and practically nothing more than 
a tax list for supporting the libra- 
ries, they issued several editions of 
Constitutions and By-Laws—the 
Social Friends in 1858, 1861, and 
1873; the United Fraternity in 1862 
and 1873. To the catalogues the 
enthusiastic society man went for 
justification of his pride in his so- 
ciety and for ammunition to use in 
contests with its rival. Famous 
alumni were exploited to the ut- 
most. What combinations of fam- 
ous graduates must have been made 
to balance the name of Webster? 
And in how many youthful minds 
did this hero worship awaken am- 
bitions which were the most potent 
influences of their student days? 
They also printed catalogues of 
their libraries. The Social Friends 


issued them in 1810, 1817, 1820, 
1824, 1831, 1841 and 1857; the 
United Fraternity in 1812, 1815, 
1820, 1824, 1835, 1840, and 1852. 


The College Library catalogue of 
1825 has forty-four octavo pages, 
the United Fraternity catalogue of 
1824 has forty-seven, and the Social 
Friends catalogue of the same year, 
forty-three. Each society strained 
its resources to the utmost to have 
more books than the other. The 
College Library contained few 
volumes that any student would 
care to read, or refer to. ‘The 
libraries were, perhaps, the most 
useful branch of society endeavor; 
and were, certainly, the most per- 
manent. From the start they re- 
ceived attention, not exceeded, 
even, by that given to the Anniver- 
saries; and they were looked upon 
with the same pride, and were used 
for the same purposes, as were the 
distinguished alumni. 

One episode in the history of 
these libraries has a very intimate 
connection with the general history 
of the societies and the College. It 
occurred in connection with the 
attempt of the State to change the 
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name of the College to “University” 
and to alter the personnel of its 
governing board by amending its 
charter. The State intervened in a 
College feud from political motives. 
The controversy was ended in favor 
of the College by the famous and 
far-reaching decision of the United 
States Supreme Court in the Dart- 
mouth College Case. A case, noted, 
also, because the Court, in its de- 
cision followed so closely the rea- 
soning of the brief and argument 
of the counsel for the College. It 
is one of Webster’s great achieve- 
ments in the interpretation of the 
Constitution. 

In 1817, after the Superior Court 
of the State had upheld the law 
which amended the charter of the 
College, “the University faculty” 
(there were two hostile institutions 
attempting to occupy the same 
buildings and do the same work) 
seized the College Library of about 
4,C00 volumes. The societies needed 
no argument to convince them that 
their libraries were in danger of 
meeting the same fate. They acted 
with the promptness and energy 
which we should expect them to 
display in the defence of their most 
cherished possessions. Committees 
of Safety were chosen, and most 
of the books were removed from 
their rooms in the College Hall be- 
fore the invading faculty attempted 
to take control of them. The at- 
tack was made and met with student 
pugnacity. Rufus Choate was 
Librarian of the Social Friends at 
the time, and displayed the same 
energy and resourcefulness in the 
physical defence of his client’s 
property that he did later in the 
more quiet and orderly intellectual 
contests of the court room. 

He hired a room in the house 
where he lived, and had the mem- 
bers of the Society take the books 
to it under cover of night. Part of 
them had been removed and the 
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rest packed in trunks for carriage, 


when the University authorities 
learned of the proceedings. The 
University President ordered the 


Inspector of Buildings to take pos- 
session of the library rooms of both 
societies. He collected a posse of 
two professors, five students, and 
ten “townies ;” and went to the Hall 
to carry out his orders. They at- 
tempted to force the door of the 
Social Friends, without success; 
and then cut a hole through which 
they crawled into the room. The 
noise brought the members of the 
United Fraternity, who were hold- 
ing a meeting on the floor below, 
and other students to the scene, 


armed with sticks of cord-wood 
from a pile in the corridor. One 
of them, Henry K. Oliver—best 
known, as a composer, by his 


Federal Street—rushed out, shouting 
in his deep voice: “Turn out, Social 
Friends, your library is broken 
open.” The College bell was, also, 
rung. The alarm quickly brought 
a crowd of enraged College  stu- 
dents to the defence of the _ libra- 
ries. The University party were so 
overwhelmingly outnumbered that 
they discreetly surrendered; and, 
thus, what would have been a dan- 
gerous scrimmage was avoided. 
They were imprisoned in a room in 
the Hall until the books of both 
societies had all been placed in 
safety, and were then sent to their 
homes. Choate and several others 
were taken before a _ Republican- 
Democratic justice of the peace and 
held for trial before the Superior 
Court at Haverhill on a charge of 
riot. Their accusers were similar- 
ly held by a Federalist justice. All 
were at the county seat on the ap- 
pointed day; but the grand jury 
found no bill against them and they 
were discharged. The episode gave 
Choate the opportunity of seeing 
Richardson, Smith, Mason, and 
other judges and lawyers whose 
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legal ability made the New Hamp- 
shire bar of that day famous 
throughout the United States. 
Choate had the good fortune to be 
able to congratulate the College on 
its victory before the United States 
Supreme Court in his valedictory 
at his graduation. This oration 
was long remembered by his class- 
mates as a production worthy of 
the brilliant and scholarly endow- 
ments which he had already dis- 
played in his college and _ society 
speeches. (*15) 

The colleges had now begun to 
introduce the teaching of public 
speaking—or oratory, as it was then 
called—into their curriculum; and 
to replace the antiquated and _per- 
functory exercises, which had come 
down from the past, with a system 
which was better adapted to the 
times. In 1806 John Quincy Adams 
became the first Professor of 
Rhetoric and Oratory at Harvard 
on the Boylston Foundation. He 
held the position until 1809, and de- 
livered lectures which he published 
in 1810. These had a country-wide 
influence—though an __ influence 
which was, in its ultimate results, 
far from beneficial. Yale estab- 
lished a professorship in 1817; and 


Dartmouth followed in 1819, and 
the next year added oratorical 
prizes. The first professor, Rev. 


Charles B. Haddock, was very pop- 
ular; and “Quarter Days” took on 
new life. The College was assum- 
ing a work which the students had 
performed with striking success for 
nearly half a century. 

The innovation, however, stimu- 
lated interest, for the time being, 
in the societies, where the students 
had a platform, venerable and his- 
toric, for the practical application 
of the principles which they were 


(*15) Among the narratives of the 
library episode the account by Crosby 
(Class of 1820) in his First Half-Century 
is of especial weight. 
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taught. Small, select societies 
again appear. They are always in 
evidence in periods of extraordinary 
interest in speaking and debating, 
when the opportunities in the great 
societies did not satisfy the demand 
of the better students for earnest 
effort and outspoken, but frank, 
criticism. One small literary 
society of high grade disappears as 
a literary society—namely, Phi 
Beta Kappa. In the twenties its 
literary exercises met with decreas- 
ing support, and efforts to revive 
them failed. They finally ceased, 
and the chapter became purely hon- 
orary. Two new ‘ societies were 
formed to afford better opportunity 
for practice in extemporaneous 
speaking. One was the Literary 
Adelphi (Adelphian, or Alpha Del- 
ta, Society), which began in 1821. 
The other was the Phi Sigma (As- 
sembly of Debaters), which was 
started by the Class of 1827 and 
federated with similar class socie- 
ties. The example of Phi Beta 
Kappa in using the initials of its 
name, or motto, as its designation 
had been, up to this time, rarely 
followed. Their use in connection 
with the small societies is not with- 
out significance; for the first Greek 
letter fraternity was founded at 
Union College in 1825 and the sec- 
ond and third in 1827. At the start, 
moreover, the fraternities had ex- 
ercises quite like those of the liter- 
ary societies, and this was not the 
only point of resemblance. The 
Adelphian and Phi Sigma _ were 
abolished in 1829, because the fac- 
ulty considered them _ inimical to 
“the character of the ancient and 
valuable and Rival Societies” and 
harmful to the College on account 
of the demands which they made 
upon the students’ time. 

This objection bears a close re- 
semblance to those which have been 
made to the fraternities. The stu- 
dents’ week was then as full of 
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society meetings, which, each time, 
required preparation on the part of 
some members, as it would be now, 
if the faculty permitted, of athletics, 
or—in coeducational institutions— 
of athletics and_ social functions. 
On Monday came the Theological 
Society, on Tuesday the United 
Fraternity, on Wednesday the 
Social Friends, on Thursday Phi 
Beta Kappa, on Friday the Handel 
Society, and on Saturday a religious 
meeting conducted in the village by 
students. The weekly meetings be- 
gan much earlier, perhaps at the 
very start of the great societies, and 
continued until 1860. The addition 
of the meetings of small societies 
might well be viewed with disfavor 
by the faculty. 

In 1841, again, a small society 


appears. It was called the Anti- 
nomian and. was _ restricted to 
Seniors. A professor presided over 


its meetings, at which a disserta- 
tion, an extemporaneous debate, 
and an oration were given. In 
1843 it was merged in Gamma Sig- 
ma, a similar organization. This 
ended in 1845—the last, apparently, 
of the small societies, which had 
been of so much value, and an in- 
dication of that waning of interest 
which would soon carry down the 
great societies. The first fraternity 
it may be observed, at Dartmouth 
was chartered in 1842. Small’so- 
cieties, or clubs, of limited and 
special appeal occur later, however. 
Such was one, organized in 1854 by 
Nelson Dingley, on the model of 
the United States Senate for prac- 
tice in parliamentary procedure 
and debate. (*16) 

In the twenties the libraries re- 
ceived more than usual attention. 
Not only were they increased ‘in 
size, but new features were added. 
Members of the Social Friends in 
the Class of 1827 started a Philo- 

(*16) In .1920 there are twenty-two 
fraternities at Dartmouth. 
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logical Library to aid and encourage 
the study of the classics. It is an 
early instance of the appearance of 
diversification of interest ‘among 
the students to which reference has 
already been made. The cost of the 
classical books, when added to the 
contributions demanded for the 
general library of the Society, was 
too heavy for its founders to bear; 
and the project was taken over by 
the Society. The United Frater- 
nity opened a reading room, which 
they called an “Athenaeum.” This 
was, surely, for newspapers and the 
reviews, which were becoming a 
necessary part of the reading of 
educated people. The libraries 
were also opened daily, instead of 
twice a week, for borrowing and 
returning books and most of each 
day for reading and reference use. 
The societies were, thus, develop- 
ing reading and reference libraries 
of the modern type out of the stor- 
age warehouse type of the past to 
which members might go to get 
books to read, or use for reference, 
in their rooms. The College Lib- 
rary was still inaccessible, but this 
involved no loss to the students. 

The Society of Social Friends was 
incorporated in 1826, and _ the 
Society of United Fraternity in 
1827. This was a procedure com- 
monly followed by societies every- 
where. In some _ instances the 
motive of the college societies seems 
to have arisen from the idea that 
they could, by incorporating, free 
themselves, in a measure, from 
faculty control—a hope which was 
doomed to disappointment. But 
the more cogent reason was that 
they felt that their libraries, which 
they properly considered to be in 
their hands as trustees, were too 
valuable to be left to the care of 
voluntary associations without 
legal rights or responsibilities. 

One other society—of late birth— 
calls for mention. When the 
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Chandler 


Scientific School 


was 
opened, it was decided—in accord 
with the narrow college ideals 


which still survived—not to admit 
the scientific students to the liter- 
ary societies. The science men, 
therefore, established the Philotech- 
nic Society in 1853. It was incor- 
porated in 1854; and, judging from 
the growth of its library, was active 
and successful. 

The anti-masonic agitation, which 
swept over the country in the 
thirties, was directed against all 
secret societies of whatever nature 
or purpose. Its chief object of at- 
tack in the colleges was Phi Beta 
Kappa, the single national academic 
society, for the fraternity system 
had not yet become national; but 
the literary societies also fell under 
its ban. Some of the leaders of the 
movement—notably John Quincy 
Adams—were Phi Beta Kappas; 
and they compelled the chapters; to 
abolish the use of pledges and se- 
crecy. This was done at Dart- 
mouth; and the literary societies 
followed some years later. As the 
two great societies were then divid- 
ing the student body by lot and the 
pledge of secrecy had come to be. 
lightly regarded, no fundamental 
change was involved. Yet it was 
a formal break with the traditions 
of three-quarters of a century and 
the destruction of a historic, charac- 
teristic which had existed from 
their foundation, and could not fail 
to contribute to their downfall. 


By 1841 rivalry between the 
societies—once so intense—had 
lost its vigor, and their meetings 


aroused only moderate enthusiasm. 
In the fifties interest in public 
speaking had decreased to such an 
extent that it was impossible to en- 
force the rules which penalized 
failure to perform the required ex- 
ercises. The requirement, though 
continued to 1897, had lost all value. 
Likewise interest in the meetings of 
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the societies had continued to wane. 
Weekly meetings were nominally 
held until 1860; but the impulse for 
work and serious effort was gone. 
Appointees did not prepare their 
parts, the order of exercises was not 
carried through, and the meetings 
had no life except as they furnished 
occasion for boisterous fun and dis- 
order. Even as early as 1828, in 
a lapse from seriousness, one sub- 
ject of debate was: “Where does 
the fire go, when it goes out?” The 
election of officers had formerly 
stirred the College with their con- 
tests between the adherents for the 
highly prized honors; they now 
awakened no enthusiasm and drew 
attention only as the fraternities 
sought advantage through them. 
The last regular initiation was that 
of the Freshmen of the Class of 
1854. The ceremony had degener- 
ated into an escapade in which the 
Freshmen were the victims. They 
were terrified with stories of the 
ordeal which they must face, and 
were roundly jeered when they 
found that the ceremony consisted 
of nothing more than rough horse- 
play which contained no_ terrors 
beyond making them the butts of 
the laughter. 

A member of the Class of 1856 
(Amos N. Currier) has described 
the status of the old societies in the 
college life of this decade. . They 
had been supplanted in usefulness 
-(he writes) by the _ fraternities; 
though they still had importance 
‘because of their libraries, as a field 
for college politics, and as a train- 
ing course in parliamentary prac- 
tice. With the classes, they furn- 
‘ished the divisions for the football 
games in which all students had 
participated. The fraternities had 
taken their place as organic student 
life. Thése. were highly esteemed 
and were very influential. They 
continued the work of the literary 
societies in a form modified to suit 
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the ideals of the time (just as the 
lyceum continued that of the town 
and city societies). Their weekly 
exercises consisted of essays, ora- 
tions, and formal conversations on 
assigned subjects. The assign- 
ments were, as a rule, well prepar- 
ed; and all formal parts were criti- 
cised by the members who heard 
them. The exercises were arrang- 
ed to constitute a three year course 
in history and literature in order to 
supplement the deficiencies of the 
college course. New members were 
admitted at the end of freshman 
year and were, thus, three years in 
the fraternity. Their rooms were 
simply furnished; they had no con- 
spicious social functions; and, aside 
from a tendency to clannishness, 
they were a wholesome influence 
in the social, intellectual, and liter- 
ary life of the College. (*17) 

In 1861 the meetings were chang- 
ed from weekly to monthly, and 
were devoted solely to business. 
The immediate cause of the change 
was, undoubtedly, the Civil War, 
which called the students from the 
classroom and the campus to. the 
tent and the battlefield—a_ call 
which they answered then, as they 
have in the years just closed, with 
the highest patriotism and _ self- 
sacrifice. At the close of the War 
an attempt was made to re-animate 
the societies; but in vain. Meet- 
ings, which could not be kept up, 
even when they were held but once 
a month, were resumed; but soon 
ceased and have never been revived. 

The libraries and Anniversaries 
remained. In 1874 the books were 
put into the hands of the faculty 
and, in 1879, of the trustees under 
a plan for joint support and man- 

(*17) The work of the literary socie- 
ties and fraternities should be given 
weight in every discussion of the relative 
merits of the old, required college course 
and the present elective system. So far 


as the writer remembers, this has never 
been done 
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agement of the libraries and Anni- 
versaries. But the purely nominal 
existence of the societies—students 
often did not know to which they 
had been assigned—rendered it im- 
possible for them to carry out their 
side of the agreement; and, between 
1879 and 1885, the libraries were 
consolidated with the College 
Library. They had become too in- 
choate to dispose of their property 
legally, and in 1903, an act of the 
legislature was obtained, which 
legalized any meeting of the socie- 
ties called by a justice of the peace 
for Grafton County and advertised 
in three consecutive numbers of 
The Dartmouth, allowed voting by 
proxy, made a majority of votes 
cast binding, and authorized the 
societies to donate, or sell, and 
transfer their property to the Col- 
lege. Under this law the societies 
formally transferred the libraries to 
the College, leaving only the book- 
plates in the volumes which had 
been theirs to testify to the tradi- 
tions of their former power. 


In sketching the history of the 
literary societies we have _ noted 
various events and tendencies which 
weakened them and sometimes 
threatened them with destruction— 
the hostility of some students; the 
impossibility of close friendship, 
due to their size and the unrestrict- 
ed admission of members, and the 
resulting formation of select socie- 
ties of congenial men; the loss of 
independence through faculty regu- 
lation, which left them hardly more 
than instruments of college admini- 
stration; the antimasonic agitation, 
which robbed them of other ele- 
ments of sovereignty. Yet they 
worked on successfully under these 
handicaps; and then they disappear 
utterly. That the end did not 
come suddenly, we have seen; but 
the completeness of their disappear- 
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ances surprises us. Why did they 
survive so many attacks and dis- 
sensions for three-quarters of a 
century, and then disappear so ut- 
terly? The Civil War hastened 
their end, but was not the cause 
of it. That is to be found in a 
change of national ideals and intel- 
lectual interests and methods, which 
carried with it a corresponding 
change in educational aims and pur- 
poses. The societies flourished to 
the middle of the nineteenth century 
because the people were everywhere 
deeply interested in public affairs 
and in moral, theological, and re- 
ligious subjects. They thought 
upon them; they discussed them, 
informally and formally; and they 
listened with pleasure and apprecia- 
tion to orations and sermons, and 
honored the men who excelled in 
delivering them. The students in 
the colleges were, for the most part, 
there to fit themselves for the pul- 
pit, the bar, and public life—all, 
professions where ability in public 
speaking was essential to success. 
Teaching, more often than not, was 


but a temporary means of sup- 
port. (*18) 
This common national interest 


was the fundamental basis on which 
the societies rested through all the 
years of their success, and the de- 
fense which protected them against 


(*18) The value which the _ earnest 
members of the societies, large and small, 
placed on their exercises is shown by 
testimony, repeatedly given in this paper. 
It is further illustrated by the fact that 
they continued such exercises after gradu- 
ation and during their professional pre- 
paration. Judah Dana, after his gradua- 
tion, taught a year in the Moor School 
and then studied law in Hanover. Here 
he joined a Debating Club which had been 


‘ founded the year before by men of similar 


tastes and purposes, and also went to the 
meetings of his college society and took 
part in them. Law students very com- 
monly formed debating clubs; and, like 
Dana, when they remained in_ their 
academy, or college, towns, attended the 
meetings of their societies. 




















THE DARTMOUTH SOCIETIES 


attack and disintegration. They 
disappeared because new interests 
displaced the old; and because stu- 
dents, in consequence, were educa- 
ting themselves, in increasing num- 
bers, for careers which did not re- 
quire ability in public speaking as 
an essential of success. Not only 
so; but in the older professions 
themselves oratory fell into dis- 
favor, and was replaced by a simple, 
but monotonous recital of facts— 
the fruit of the new scientific meth- 
ods in investigation and thought. 
Men went to college to fit them- 
selves for literary work, engineer- 
ing, business, investigation in 
science, history, and other fields. 
The change is clearly portrayed in 
the college curriculum—the diver- 
sification of subjects and courses, 
and the substitution of the elective 
system for the one fixed course for 
all. The interests of the students— 
like those of the nation—were cor- 
respondingly diversified; and we 
find congenial spirits grouping 
themselves in organizations devoted 
to those interests—science, history, 
literatures, debating (as a special 
interest among other special inter- 
ests), sports, and theatricals. <A 
cursory examination of the index to 
Tle Dartmouth Alumni Magazine, 
1916-1917, yields the following 
names of student organizations, ex- 
cluding the fraternities and athle- 
tics: Art Association, Camera Club, 
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Christian Association, Dramatic As- 
sociation, Musical Clubs, and Out- 
ing Club. 

Furthermore, in the country as a 
whole, the increasing complexity of 
life with its inevitable result of 
more pronounced differences in 
individual wealth made it less and 
less possible for the societies to 
realize that companionship of their 
members which was one of their 
ideals. But it may be doubted 
whether this was the case at 
Dartmouth. The dissensions, due 
to economic and social distinctions, 
in earlier years of the societies and 
their absence in later years seems 
to reflect correctly college condi- 
tions. “The promotion of friend- 
ship,” that is the social side of the 
old societies—including the smaller 
ones, like the one to which Kendall 
belonged—were taken over by the 
fraternities which are small, self- 
selected groups. ‘They were the 
product of the changing conditions 
which made the old society system 
an anachronism and, as_ ever, de- 
veloped a new system of organiza- 
tion, adapted to the execution of 
the ideals of the students who grew 
up under their influence. The fra- 
ternities did not destroy the literary 
societies, nor did athletics. The 
same forces which destroyed the 
one, created the others. 


(To be concluded) 











NEW HAMPSHIRE’S MOST FRIENDLY TREES 


By Rev. Roland D. Sawyer. 


No. 3 
THE APpPLE-TREE 


“The orchard rows are all a-blush, 
The meadows all aglow; 

On every bough a vivid flush, 
A drift of petaled snow.” 


—Elaine Goodale. 


In March amid the snows and 
bleak winds, with the earth drear 
and bare, we thought of the ever- 
greens that had been our steadfast 
friends thru the long winter, and 
especially of the Pine our foremost 
friend among the trees. 

In April as the earth showed 
signs of renewal and the little green 
leaves began to appear we thought 
of the Oak, which’ sturdy and 
strong was reviving with the earth. 
But in May there is but one tree 
that comes first, it’s the beautiful 
and useful apple-tree, which now 
gives beauty to the whole country- 
side. 

When the wise farmer plants an 
apple-tree, he plants beauty for a 
hundred flowery springs, the com- 
fort of friendly shade for a hundred 
summers, and rich, health-giving 
fruit for a hundred falls and win- 
ters. 

Where can man get so great re- 
turn for his labor as in banking his 
home with an orchard; it will give 
beauty, comfort and healthy food 
to at least three generations. 

Thoreau said of the apple-tree, 
“It is harmless as a dove, beautiful 
as a rose, valuable as flocks and 
herds.” 

William Sharp tells us of the old 
Breton farmer, who so loved and 


appreciated the apple-trees, that in 
May whenever he_ smelled the 
apple-blossoms he reverently bow- 
ed his head and crossed himself. I 
think we residents of New Hamp- 
shire ought to feel the same way. 

The apple-tree was much appre- 
ciated by the ancients and the writ- 
ings of Homer, Herodotus, Theo- 
phrastus, Pliny and Tacitus sing its 
praises. When the Romans con- 
quered the British Isles they gave 
at least one great benefit to the 
people ; they took with them into the 
Isles the apple-tree; there it re- 
mained the joy of our peasant an- 
cestors, to be brought by the Pil- 
grim settlers to America. In the 
‘wilderness where the fruits of the 
gardener could not be grown the 
settler planted the apple-tree. 
They found in America a species 
of small natural fruit, and also the 
Virginia crab-apples, far better. 
This caused our ancestors to plant 
on this continent the better de- 
veloped apple from England and 
Europe, and so as old as is the set- 
tlement here, so long has the apple- 
tree been our ffriend. It is the 
tree that combines utility with 
beauty, and gives us the message 
of service, usefulness in the world. 
The classic tribute of America is 
paid to the apple-tree in Thoreau’s 
splendid essay on “Wild Apples,” 
which is a little book that every 
resident of the country should own 
and often read. John Burroughs 
has also written finely of its beauty 
and usefulness, and he says “When 
the country-bred man no longer ap- 
preciates this splendid tree he is no 
longer fit for earth.” 























EDITORIAL 


One year ago, the Granite Month- 
ly published, as the frontispiece for 
its issue of May, 1919, a portrait of 
tLierbert C. Hoover, United States 
‘ood Administrator. In this num- 
ber we reprint that picture, as the 
portrait of the man whom we be- 
lieve to be the best fitted, among 
all our fellow citizens, for next presi- 
dent of our nation. 


It is unnecessary, at this time and’ 


in this place, to lay emphasis upon 
the elements of world chaos which 
now threaten the very foundations 
of civilization. The intelligent con- 
stituency of this magazine is well 
aware of the stress and strain to 
which our own form of government 
and our own institutions, political, 
social and economic, will be sub- 
jected during the next four years. 

Under these conditions, national 
and international, we believe that 
patriotic duty and enlightened self- 
interest unite in demanding of every 
citizen of the United States such 
expression of sentiment now and 
such use of the ballot later as will 
place at the head of our government 
the man who can best administer 
its affairs for our own well-being 
and that of all mankind. 

This man, in our opinion, is Her- 
bert C. Hoover, the possessor of 
wisdom won by world-wide experi- 
ence, but first, foremost and always 
a loyal citizen of the United States 
of America. 

He was born and educated in 
California. His wonderfully  suc- 
cessful business career has been 
largely on the other side of the 
globe. He has no especial connec- 
tion, of which we are aware, with 
New Hampshire or New England. 
Our view of him, therefore, lacks 
any element of personal attachment 
or individual interest. 

It is based, we are free to admit, 
and we think that basis is amply 


substantial and sufficient, upon his 
work as Food Administrator dur- 
ing the recent war with Germany 
and her allies. 

We deem it no exaggeration to 
say that by assuming that office and 
discharging its duties in the way he 
did Mr. Hoover fed the world and 
saved the world. No such work of 
constructive accomplishment and 
efficient administration ever had 
been performed before, by one man, 
in the world’s history. 

And yet it is not improbable that 
as President of the United States 
for four years from March 4, 1921, 
an even greater opportunity would 
open before Mr. Hoover and a more 
solemn and compelling duty would 
be laid upon him than those which 
accompanied him into the office of. 
Food Administrator. 

It is because we believe _ this 
would be the case and because we 
have every confidence in his ability 
to meet this greater test that we 
hope for his election as the next 
chief executive of the nation. There 
is a course, which, if followed will 
lead this nation through the deadly 
morass of social unrest and selfish 
intrigue to firm ground, upon which 
may abide our continued greatness, 
prosperity and honor. 

None but a worthy guide, who 
holds his head erect and gazes for- 
ward with keen, yet kindly, eyes, 
can lead the nation in that safe 
course. We know of no other man 
so well fitted to be that guide as 
is Herbert Hoover. For that rea- 
son we devote to him this page in 
a non-political publication. It 
seems to us a civic duty for all who 
see in him, as we do, the hope of 
America and the world, to make 
such public expression of that senti- 
ment as, in each individual case, is 
possible. 











EDITORIAL 


Accompanying the article, the 
“Great River Naumkeek,” written 
by Mr. George B. Upham, we pub- 
lish a map of New Hampshire and 
Massachusetts which has _ never 
heretofore appeared in any printed 
publication. The date is about 
1680. It is unique in showing New 
Hampshire extending south to the 
latitude of Salem, Massachusetts, 
indicating that the cartographer be- 
lieved the grant of April 22, 1635, 
to be still in force and effect. This 
is the only known map_ showing 
New Hampshire extending south of 
the Merrimack. It is the only map 
on which the name Naumkeek 
River appears. 

It is also unique in other respects, 
viz: The inversion, so we must 
hold it south uppermost in order to 
read the greater part of the names. 
The position of Nantucket and 
Martha’s [“Martins”] Vineyard, 
which have broken loose from their 
moorings and grounded east of 
“Cape Codd.” The quaint archi- 


tecture of the sketches, indicating 
that the draughtsman had formed 
his conception of the buildings in 
early New England settlements 
from those of Chester, Shrewsbury 
and other provincial English towns. 
The Naumkeek River, in fact less 
than four miles long, but shown ex- 
tending inland as far as the Merri- 
mack. The little waterway from 
Gloucester to Annisquam, naviga- 
ble only at high tide by small boats 
of the lightest draft, shown wide 
and presumably deep. Plum Island, 
just south of the mouth of the 
Merrimack, marked “Isle Mason,” 
was doubtless so named in honor of 
the active Captain John Mason, the 
grantee of this domain, and the 
same whose name is so intimately 
connected with the early history of 
New Hampshire. The original 
drawing extends much further 
down the coast of Maine. 

We regard this map as a notable 
historical find. 





BY THE HELP OF THE HILLS 


(“I will look unto the hills, whence cometh my strength.”) 


By Harry Webb Farrington. 


Into thy bosom, thou high Hampshire hills, 
Wearied and worn with the war that I flee; 
Gladly I come, for thy quietness stills 

The tense throbbing tumults that sent me to thee. 


Capped with the chaste clouds, clear lakes at thy feet, 
Girded with garments of green grass and tree; 

Sound is the slumber, and soothing the sleep, 

Given to guests who go up unto thee. 


Fare, fare thee well, thou faint forested forms, 
Source and the symbol of strength unto me; 

Seeing thy sides, shroud with sunshine and storms, 
Helped me to Him, who made heaven and thee. 




















BOOKS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE INTEREST. 


WINTER Sports VERSE: An An- 
thology by Williams Haynes and 
Joseph Leroy Harrison. Pp., 258. 
Cloth, $1.50. New York: Duf- 
field & Co. 


New Hampshire, home par ex- 
cellence of winter sports, should be 
interested in the praise of those 
sports by poets of all lands and 
times from Shakespeare, Burns and 
Wordsworth to Amy Lowell, James 
Whitcomb Riley and the author 
of “Jingle Bells.” The present 
well-made anthology gives due 
prominence to the Granite State, 
especially in the clever introduction 
by Walter Prichard Eaton, one time 
resident of Franconia, but of late 
years swearing his allegiance to the 
Berkshires. 

He says: “When the Dartmouth 
Outing Club is making one of its 
long hikes, from cabin to cabin, 
through the forests and over the 
glittering, naked expanses of the 
White Mountains, and when the 
members reach the Moosilauke hut, 
and are ‘too near pipped to talk,’ 
you will note that they do not re- 
sent the absence of Ysaye to play 
them. Bach; they vastly prefer 
‘Ernie and his old harmonicaw.’ I 
like Dryden’s Song for St. Cecilia’s 
Day, but I also like the nameless 
Dartmouth student’s song to Ernie 
and his old harmonicaw. I like it 
because it brings to my mind with 
great vividness the carefree, sturdy, 
laughing line of ski-clad boys, fol- 
lowing the trail breaker through 
the New Hampshire snows, _ per- 
forming feats that require real 
hardiness for the pure love of exer- 
cise and of the vast freedom of the 
mountains; and because, behind the 
boys, even as they snuggle in their 
shelters and pile the wood on the 
fire, I glimpse the amethyst-tinted 


crystal battlements of Moosilauke 
or Washington, and above the wail 
of Ernie’s harmonicaw I hear the 
sigh and surge of the wind come 
down Jobildunc Ravine. 

“It was this same Dartmouth 
Outing Club which once undertook 
to ascend Mount, Washington in a 
blizzard, or rather, four members 
roped together, undertook the feat: 
The snow was so thick that none 
of the four could see the others, nor 
hear them either. At the Halfway 
House the rear man braced his feet 
and hauled the other three down to 
him, communicating at close quar- 


‘ters his decision to turn back. As 


he was the heaviest member of the 
party, his decision carried weight, 
as it were. There are certain ele- 
ments of balladry here, surely, 
though Ernie will have to desert 
the ‘harmonicaw’ for -some. instru- 
ment which leaves his ‘lips unem- 
ployed, if he is to be the’ club 
troubadour!” 

This is the “Ernie” poem to which 
Mr. Eaton refers: 


When we’re crowdin’ to the fireside up at 
Cube or Moosilauke 

And our pipes are draggin’ slowly and 
we're too near pipped to talk; 

When a vasty sense o’ vittles takes poe 
session of us all, 

When the shadows from the firelight- are 
creepin’ up the wall, 

And the time is fast approachin’ ‘when 
we're billed to hit the hay—« =!) wl 

Why, then Ernie starts to tunin” ‘on Rap 
old Harmonicay. 


Oh, he ain’t no Boston opera virttoso, 
Ernie ain’t; 

And his sense of classic technique, I should 
say, is rather faint; 

While the range of his selections isn’t 
wide and isn’t high, 

And I shan’t request his service at my 
fun’ral when I die; 

But for callin’ forth the muses to attend 
the D. O. C. 

I'll place my bets on Ernie and his old 
Harmonikee. 
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First he starts us kind o’ easy with a drag 
at Old Black Joe; 

Then he yearns for old Virginny where 
the corn and taters grow. 

When his quav’ring Miserere makes us 
wish we, too, were dead, 

Why, he shifts to something livelier and 
makes us dance instead. 

For “Jingle Bells,” or “Dixie,” or “Turkey 
in the Straw’— 

It’s all the same to Ernie and his old 
Harmonicaw. 


O’ course he sometimes mixes in a modern 
tune or so, 

That he picked up in the theatre or a 
peerade long ago; 

But it’s “Old familiar melodies” that D. 
O. C. men like, 

When they’re lollin’ by the fireside, dopin’ 
out tomorrow’s hike. 

And there’s nothing eases up the aches 
and chases care from me, 

So much as hearin’ Ernie 
Harmonikee. 


on his old 


When my last long hike is over, and I 
reach the cabin door, 

And wipe life’s snow from off my skis, 
and know my skiin’s o’er; 

When I eat my last camp vittles by the 
last fire’s flickerin’ light, 

And make my bed contented in the dark- 
ness of the night— 

I’ve but one lone prayer to offer when I 
hit the final hay— 

To be lulled to sleep by Ernie on his old 
Harmonicay. 


Best known of all New Hamp- 
shire poems of the seasons is Rich- 
ard Hovey’s Hanover Winter Song: 


Ho, a song by the fire! 
(Pass the pipes, fill the bowl!) 
Ho, a song by the fire! 
—With a skoal!. . . 
For the wolf wind is whining in the door- 
ways, 
And the snow drifts deep along the road, 
And the ice-gnomes are marching from 
their Norways, 
And the great white cold walks abroad. 
(Boo-oo-o! pass the bowl!) 
For here by the fire 
We defy frost and storm. 
Ha, ha! we are warm 
And we have our hearts’ desire; 
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For here’s four good fellows 
‘ And the beechwood and the bellows, 
And the cup is at the lip 
In the pledge of fellowship. 
Skoal! 


The Hovey of today at Hanover 
is Franklin McDuffee ’21, of Roch- 
ester, and his poem, “On to Cube!” 
included in this anthology, shows 
that he deserves to be so regarded: 


Listen to the wind, fellows; 
Will you let him taunt you so? 
He shall never find, fellows, 
That, however wild he blow, 
We will meekly sit and shiver 
Here before a smouldering fire. 


See the swirling snow, fellows, 
Hear it rattle on the pane; 
Blow it high or low, fellows, 

It shall drift and swirl in vain; 
We will never sit and shiver 
Here before a smouldering fire. 


Then wake up, boy, and take your skis, 

And leave your mimic smouldering fire, 

And the novel on your knees, 

And your lazy little brier. 

Fasten on your rawhide thongs, 

And roll your blanket on your back,— 

And it’s out in the wind, and over the 
drifts, 

And into the woods where the soft-snow 
sifts, 

With a merry heart and a well-filled pack, 

And a cider jug of jolly songs; 

In spite of wind, in spite of snow, 

To Cube, with a puff, and a hey-hi-ho! 


Camp-fire, moonlight, crunching snow,— 
Wake up, boy, and let us go! 


Wake up, boy, and face the bite 

Of the boisterous winter wind; 
Though your upper lip be white 
With the hoar frost, and behind 
Half your muffler whips and whisks. 
You will feel your blood a-tingling, 
And among the birches creaking 
You will find what you are seeking, 
Where the icicles fall jingling 

And the light-foot rabbit frisks; 
So it’s on, in spite of wind and snow, 
To Cube, with a puff, and hey-hi-ho! 


Camp-fire, moonlight, crunching snow— 
Lively, boy, and let us go! 


























IN MAY 


By Frances Mary Pray. 


O, who will come to the hills with me, 
Away on the hills today, 

For the sky is blue and the fields are green 
With the fresh young green of May? 


The leaves are growing, the wind blows cool, 
The road stretches hard and brown, 

And the birds are calling along the way, 
And I long to leave the town. 


So climb the steep winding way with me, 
Thru woodland, by swollen brook, 

By wayside fields where the dew still shines, 
To a pasture’s rocky nook. 


And there we'll rest in the spring time sun 
And dream of the days to be, 

Of the hopes and fears for the future years 
That the present cannot see. 


So come with me to the hills, my love, 
Away on the hills today, 

For the spring is here and the budding year 
With its fresh new days of May. 
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THE DOORWAY 


By George Wilson Jennings. 


Reflecting, some time ago, at the 
doorway of an ancient home, I was 
suddenly overcome with both sad 
and happy memories. What as- 
sociations seem to cluster and linger 
around it! 

It is here that the visitor stood 
in expectancy, awaiting its opening, 
and wondering if the welcome 
would be formal or cordial. It was 
here the parting guest received his 
last farewell and took away memo- 
ries that would bring him back, or, 
perhaps, never. 

Four generations have crossed 
the threshold of this ancestral home, 
together with countless friends 
who have long since passed _ to 
“That bourne from whence no 
traveller returns.” 

Did it ever occur to the reader 
what a variety of scenes such a 
doorway to an old house must 
have witnessed since it was built? 
With many, at times, it is a fruit- 
ful subject for thought. 

A record of events as they trans- 
pired would furnish a volume rich 


in the history of human affections. 
All that is most bright and beauti- 
ful in existence, as well as the dark- 
er shades, have in their turn been 
found here. 


Youth, ever interested, inquisi- 
tive, and unsuspecting, has _ as- 
sembled here, as well as_ vener- 


able, beloved old age; young and 
old, the sedate and the gay, stran- 
gers and friends have shared in the 
cordial hospitality of this home, 
after passing through this door- 
way. Joy and sorrow have passed 
also through this portal—but never 
together. 

The cordial smile and greeting of 
a sincere and hearty welcome and 
the parting tears have followed each 
other at this doorway. The bridal 
wreath and that for the tomb have 
been woven in quick succession; 
events the saddest as well as the 
most joyful have come and gone; 
like the many deepening shadows 
and the brilliant hues of sunlight 
over the landscape. 





THE TREES 


By Harold Vinal. 


The trees, they say, are lovers fair, 
Who wear cool emeralds in their hair. 


By night they keep a windless tryst 
And robed in veils of amethyst, 
They bow and flutter in the midst. 





The trees, they say, are lovers fair. 














NEW HAMPSHIRE NECROLOGY 


COLONEL EDWARD WOODS. 


Colonel Edward Woods, one of the old- 
est members of the New Hampshire bar, 
and prominent both in his profession and 
in public affairs throughout his long life 
died on Monday, April 5, at his home in 
Bath, where he was born October 24, 
1835, the son of the late Chief Justice 
Andrew S. Woods. He was educated in 
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In politics Mr. Woods was a_ staunch 
Democrat. In 1873-4 he was a member 
of the State House of Representatives; 
in 1893 of the State Senate; and in 1918- 
1920 of the Constitutional Convention. 
In 1874 he was a member of the staff of 
Governor James <A. Weston’ with the 
rank of colonel. His sterling qualities 
were fully appreciated by his fellow citi- 
zens as was shown by his election to fill 


THE LATE CoLOoNEL Epwarp Woops. 


the public schools of his native town, at 
Phillips Exeter Academy and at Dart- 
mouth College, where he graduated in the 
class of 1856. He studied law with his 
distinguished father and was admitted to 
practice at the New Hampshire bar in 
1859. For three years he was a member 
of the firm of Woods & Bingham at 
Littleton ;then practiced with his father 
until the latter’s death; and afterwards 
alone until his retirement from the active 
duties of his profession, some years since. 


’ 


the various town offices, particularly that 
of treasurer, which he held for many 
years. He also had served as solicitor 
of Grafton County. On April 2, 1863, 
Colonel Woods married Mary Carleton 
of Bath, who survives him. To them 
were born four children; Edward, who 
died in infancy; Katherine E., wife of 
Amos N. Blandin of Bath; Thomas S., 
of Boston; and Andrew, who died a few 
years ago. Colonel Woods was an ex- 
tensive owner of real estate and had 
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various business interests outside of his 
profession, having been the first president 
of the Lisbon Savings Bank and Trust 
Company. With the highest standards of 
honor, integrity and justice, Mr. Woods 
fully deserved the high place which he 
held in the esteem and affection of all 
who knew him. 


a 
EDWARD J. BURNHAM. 


Edward J. Burnham, veteran newspaper 
man, died at his home in Chichester, April 
14. He was born July 6, 1853, in Epsom, 
the grandson of a Revolutionary soldier. 
He attended Bates College for a time, but 
later learned the printer’s trade, and 
while employed in this capacity by Henry 
H. Metcalf, at Dover, set all the type for 
the first issue of the Granite Monthly, 
that of April, 1877. In 1880 he entered 
the employ of the Manchester Union and 
there remained for more than 30 years, 
until ill health forced his retirement, dur- 
ing much of the time acting as leading 
editorial writer of his paper. Mr. Burn- 
ham was a student and writer of history, 
a scientist of repute and an Esperanto 
expert. 
the Manchester Institute of Arts and 
Sciences and took an active interest in 
its affairs. He was a-member of the Odd 
Fellows and of the Grange, in which he 
served as master and lecturer, and of the 
Audubon Society. He had been chairman 
of the State Board of Charities and Cor- 
rection and a trustee of the Elliott Hos- 
pitat a Manchester. He is survived by 
his widow and by four children, George 
E. Burnham of Boson; Mrs. Ursula Kew 
of Hanover; Mrs. Bessie’ Marston of Kit- 
tery, Me., and Edward H. Burnham of 
North Chichester. 


GENERAL EDMUND TETLEY. 


General Edmund Tetley was born in 
Bradford. England, October 26, 1842, the 
son of William and Mary Ann (Bray- 
shaw) Tetley. When he was 12 years of 
age the family came to America and at 19 
he enlisted in the United States Marine 
Corps at Portsmouth and saw active ser- 
vice in the Civil War. In 1873 he located 
at Laconia and from 1878 to 1917 was 
engaged successfully in business there as 
a manufacturer of paper boxes. Soon 
after he came to Laconia, Mr. Tetley en- 
listed in the local company of the New 
Hampshire Nationat Guard and rose 
through all ranks until mustered | out 
March 8, 1909, as brigadier general by 
brevet. In the Spanish American War 


He was one of the founders of . 
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he was major and lieutenant colonel of 
the New Hampshire Regiment. In politics 
General Tetley was a Republican and 
held various offices, including sheriff of 
Belknap county, membership in the legis- 
lature of 1895, and in Laconia’s first city 
council, and two terms as mayor. He was 
a member of the G. A. R., K. of P., I. 
O. O. F. and the Masons, in which last 
order he was especially prominent. The 
Laconia Camp of the United Spanish War 
Veterans was named in his honor. Gen- 
eral Tetley ‘married December 9, 1868, 
Ella F. Merrill of Lowell, Mass., who sur- 
vives him, with their two daughters, Mrs. 
A. R. Philbrick, Montclair, N. J., and 
Mrs. W. J. Haddock, Laconia, and three 
sons, Rev. Edmund B. of Mapleton, Me., 
Guy and Charles of Laconia. 


JOHN K. LAW. 


John K. Law, sergeant-at-arms of the 
New Hampshire House of Representa- 
tives at several sessions of the legislature, 
died at the Margaret Pillsbury Hospital 
in Concord, March 22. He was born 
August 12, 1835, at Franklin, his parents 
being James Law and Rebecca Jane Holt. 
He was educated in the public schools of 
Lowell, and thereafter was engaged in cot- 
ton mills and as an engine man on the Bos- 
ton and Lowell railroad until 1859, when 
he came to New Hampshire where he was 
eccupied in shoe manufacturing until 1862. 
On August 12 of that year he enlisted in 
Company B of the 11th New Hampshire 
Volunteers, was promoted to Sergeant. 
wounded at Fredericksburg, and discharged 
Tanuary 19, 1864. After the war Mr. Law 
followed various mechanical occupations 
until 1876, when he bought a large farm in 
New London where as a farmer and auc- 
tioneer he spent the rest of his active life. 
He took an active part in town affairs, was 
moderator for many years, a selectman, and 
served as representative in the legislature. 
He was a member of the G. A. R. and the 
I. O. O. F., a Mason, Knight Templar, and 
Shriner. Mr. Law married Mehitabel Ring 
of Deerfield in 1858. She died a few years 
ago, after more than half a century of mar- 
ried life. Two sons, John W. H. Law of 
Concord, and Fred A. Law of New Britain, 
Conn., survive. 


HON. EDWARD E. GATES. 


Edward E. Gates, one of the best known 
citizens of Northern New Hampshire, 
died at his home in Lisbon, March 11, 
after a brief illness with pneumonia. He 
was born in East St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
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August 25, 1866, the son of Ezra B. and 
Belinda (Tabor) Gates. In 1875 ‘the 
family removed to Littleton, where he re- 
ceived his education. In 1891 he located 
in Lisbon and had since resided there, 
being successfully engaged in the grist 
mill and grain business, at first in partner- 
ship with W. W. Oliver and later with 
Fred J. Moore under the firm name of 
Gates & Moore. To a remarkable extent 
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of Representatives and in 1913 to the 
State Senate, from the old second district, 
acting as chairman of the committee on 
fisheries and game. At the state house, 
as in all the associations of his life, his 
kindness and sincerity won him many 
friends. Mr. Gates was a 32nd degree 
Mason and an encampment Odd Fellow, 
having passed all the chairs in the latter 
fraternity. His family religious  affilia- 
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Mr. Gates possessed the esteem and con- 
fidence of all within his wide circle of 
acquaintance. This was strikingly shown 
in his political success, both within and 
without his own town. He was for many 
years chairman of the school board, and 
at the time of his death had just been re- 
elected chairman of the board of select- 
men, receiving the endorsement of both 
parties although himself a Democrat. In 
1911, he was elected to the State House 


Epwarp E. Gates. 


tions were with the Congregational church. 
A very busy man, he never refused to give 
of his time and resources for the benefit 
of the community. The title, “good citi- 
zen,” never was more deserved than by 
him. Mr. Gates married in 1894, Miss 
Anna E. Bergin of Littleton, by whom 
he is survived, with their three children; 
Ruth M., Chase E. and George E.; and 
by a sister, Mrs. Norton Lindsay, and a 
brother, Tabor Gates, both of Woodsville. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNER- 
SHIP, MANAGEMENT, ETC. 


Required by the Act of Congress of ! 
August 24, 1912, of the Granite Month- 
ly, published at Concord, New Hamp- 
shire, for April 1, 1920. 


STATE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
CouNTY OF MERRIMACK, SS. 


Refore me, a Justice of the Peace in 
and for the State and County aforesaid, 
personally appeared Harlan C. Pearson, 
who, having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he is the 
editor, publisher and sole owner of the 
Granite Monthly and that there are no 
bondholders, mortgagees or other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent. or 
more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages or other securities. 


Epwarp N. PEARSON. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this ‘ 
@ ist day of April, 1920. 


My commission expires April 16, 1924. 
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JONES, McDUFFIE & STRATTON CORPORATION 


(Incorporated in Massachusetts) 


TAX FREE ( 8% Cumulative Preferred Stock) To Yield at least 9%. 
(10% ‘Participating Class A Stock) 


Your attention is called to the 8% Cumulative Preferred Stock and 10% 
Participating Class A. Stock of Jones, McDuffie & Stratton Corporation. 


The important features concerning this unusual investment offering may 
be summarized as follows :— 


1. The business has been in continuous and profitable operation for 110 years. 


2. The Company is the largest wholesale and. retail china, crockery and glassware 


establishment in the United States, and is well and favorably known throughout 
the country. 


1 


. Practically all of the Company’s assets are liquid and the balance sheet shows 
more than $158 per share of Net Quick Assets for each share_of Preferred Stock. 


. An annual Sinking Fund of 3% of the total original issue of Preferred Stock 
is provided to retire the Preferred Stock. 


. Net Earnings for the year 1919 after deducting the Federal Income Tax was 
more than five times the Preferred Stock dividend requirements. For the same 
period after deducting Federal Income Taxes, earnings applicable to Class A. 
Stock were more than 3% times the 10% dividend requirements. 


. Earnings at the present time are sufficient for an .increased dividend beyond 
10% on the Class A Stock, and we believe stockholders may expect increased 
dividends on Class A Stock during the present yea). 


The management of Jones, McDuffie & Stratton Corporation is in the hands of able 
and experienced men, who are experts in the management of industrial and business 
enterprises. 

We advise the purchase of these securities because of the long and successful history 
of the Company, the large amount of assets back of its stock, the continuous earnings 
record and the very excellent prospects of greatly increased earnings, with a resultant 
increase in dividend disbursements. 


We offer these stocks tax free in Massachusetts, New Hampshire and Vermont to 
yield at least 9% on the following basis :— 


$100 Par Value (8% Cumulative Preferred Stock) For $200 and accrued. 
$100 Par Value (Participating Class A Stock ) Dividend on the Pfd. 


SEND FOR SPECIAL CIRCULAR 


ALONZO ELLIOTT & COMPANY 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 


ESTABLISHED 1896 INCORPORATED 1909 


20 AMHERST STREET MANCHESTER, N. H. 
Telephone 952. 
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